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BITBRBATERB. 


THE FIRST VIOLETS. 


BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, BART. 





Who that has loved knows not the tender tale 
Which flowers reveal when lips are coy to tell? 
Whose youth has paused not, dreaming in the vale, 

Where the rath violets dwell ? 


Lo, when they shrink along the lonely brake, 
Under the leatless, melancholy tree; 
Not yet the cuckoo sings, nor glides the snake, 
Nor wild thyme lures the bee! 


Yet at their sight and scent entranced and thrill’d, 
All June seems golden iu the April skies: 
How sweet the days we yearn for, till fulfill’d! 
O distant Paradise,— 


Dear land to which Desire for ever flees, 
Time doth no present to the grasp allow ; 
Say, in the fix’d Eternal shall we seize 
At last the fleeting Now ? 


Dream not of days to come, of that unknown 
Whither Hope wanders (maze without a clue): 
Give their true witchery to the flowers—their own 
Youth in their youth renew. 


Avarice! remember when the cowslip’s gold 
Lured and yet lost its glitter in thy grasp; 
Do thy hoards glad thee more than those of old !— 
Those wither’d in thy clasp. 


From these thy clasp falls palsied !—It was then 
That thou wert rich ;—thy coffers are a lie! 
Alas, poor fool! joy is the wealth of men, 
And care their poverty ! 


Come, foil’d Ambition! what hast thou desired ? 
Empire and power !—O! wanderer, tempest-tost, 
These ounce were thine, when lite’s gay spring inspired 

Thy soul with glories lost! 


Let the flowers charm thee to the jocund prime, 
When o’er the stars rapt fancy traced the chart; 
Thou hadst anangel’s power in that blest time, 
Thy realm a human heart! 


Hark! hark! again the tread of bashful feet! 

Hark ! the boughs rustling round the trysting-place! 
Let air again with one dear breath be sweet, 

ach fair with one dear face ! 

Brief-lived first flowers, first love! the hours steal on, 

To prank the world in summer's pomp of hue; 
But what shall flaunt beneath a fiercer sun 

Worth what we lose in you? 


Oft, by a flower, a leaf, in some loved book 
We mark the lines that charm us most. 
Thy life, recall its loveliest passage ;—look, 

Dead violets keep the place! 


London Keepsake, 1849. 
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CAPTAIN DAN HENRIE; 


HIS ADVENTURE WITH THE WOLVES, 


Every body remembers the famous escape of Capt. Dan Henrie at En- 
carnacion. This reckless and daring ranger has probably passed through 
pe og number of perilous and singular adventures than any other man 
of the same age in the service—though one of the most light hearted 
mortals that the warm sun ever smiled upon. Yet he has a careless 
knack of getting into the most desperate scrapes on every possible occa- 
sion, and then, of course, he fights his way out again with tne most dash. 
ing gallantry. 

ark you, Dan never got into scrapes with his own people; he was 
far too kindly and generous for that; but he had a hatred for the “cussed 
yellow bellies,” and ‘‘ copper heads,” as he called the Mexicans and In- 
dians, which was refreshingly orthodox. His hatred of the Mexicans 
was amusingly bitter and contemptuous while you listened to him talk 
of them; but when this hatred came to be expressed in action, it was of 
the most sovege and deadly character. At Encarnacion, when the little 
band found themselves surrounded by the heavy masses of Minon’s 
cavalry, the proposition, which, we believe, originated with Cassius M. 
Clay, was made to stand to their arms and fight it out with the Mexicans, 
to the last gasp, in spite of the disparity of numbers. Lieutenant Dan, 
who was their guide, seconded this proposition warmly, and went about 
among the men, urging them “ to stand up to the rack,” as he called it, 
copecnonting that they could hope for nothing but bad faith resulting in 
cold-blooded massacre if they surrendered to the Mexicans. He re- 
minded them of Goliad, and the Mier surrender, and of his own experi- 
ence in the last case. After showing, to his own satisfaction, that the 
resolution of fighting their way through was the only possible chance of 
safety or bonourable death left them, he concluded, with the characteris- 
tic piece of savage advice, “ shoot low, boys—shoot them through their 
8, so that their groans witl frighten their comrades—one groaner is 
worth half a dozen dummies!” 

His perfect knowledge of the Mexican character, as well as his mortal 
hatred of them, was fully displayed in his advice. Dan knew perfectly 
that there would be no chauce for him, for he had already been recog- 
nized as one of the Mier men by several Mexicans, whose faces he re- 
membered well; the surrender, therefore, placed him in a desperate 
cap as : He knew, perfectly, that whatever faith they might keep 

od Loser prisoners, they would keep none with him, although his safety 
I cag provided for in an re stipulation in the terms of surrender. 
is st spare aa the mode of his escape correctly related yet, so that it 
tal Ay f on §ive it in his own version. The Mexicans have a mor- 
they anal e “ prisoners, one and all—but most particularly do 
ae eek aoe of them who rose at the Salado and escaped from Pe- 
affairs tate , unfortunately, not only been prominent in both these 

» but from the fact of speaking the language as well as a native, he 
and thus been put forward more con- 


had always acted as interpreter, 
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| to make his recognition general and sure at almost any point on the 


| ris body might be made the target of their cowardly hate. 


| selves, and from his knowledge of the Mexican character, felt sure that 
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spicuously than any one of the other prisoners. Besides this, he had 
made himself very notorious, too, as a ranger. All these causes combined 


whole route to Mexico; and even if it had not occurred immediately, 
there was no telling at what moment it might occur, and of course, when 


He saw those men who had recoguised him whispering among them- 


| go soon as the commanding officers had retired and left them in charge of 
| the guard, he would be shot from the ranks. It fortunately occurred, that 
| when they were started, Minon and his staff were moving in the same 
| direction down the lines of the Mexican force. Col. Gaines rode a very 
| swilt and beautiful mare. Dan rode up to his side and whispered to him 

the discoveries he had made, his fears, and his determination. Gaines at | 
| once, with a generous promptness, proposed that he should take his mare 
| to make the attempt upon, as her high-blooded mettle would distance any 
Mexican horse with ease. This was precisely what Dan desired, and he 
eagerly accepted the offer. The officers had not yet been deprived of 
their pistols, and the holsters of Gaines remained on the saddle. The mare 
was very spirited and fiery, and Dan slily roused up all her mettle by 
touching her with the spur. She began to pitch and plunge, and throw 
out her heels. This compelled the escort, or rather guard, which rode 
' ou either side of the prisoners, to open their line occasionally. Dan kept 
it up for some minutes so as to remove all suspicion, and watched his 
chance, until he saw the guard were beginning to become careless, and 
regard these unraly capers rather with amusement than otherwise. Then 
seeing his way open as they moved slowly through the squadrons of 
green-coated cavalry, he suddenly reigned up the mare in the midst of her 
caricolings, and plunging the spurs in‘o her, she darted off like an arrow 
| loosened from the bow, while he stooped, laying himself close along her 
| side, after the manner of the Camanche Indians—a shower of balls was 
fired hurriedly after him, but without effect, as they all passed over him. 
| The pluin at the foot of the mountains was very narrow just here; and 
| he had observed, before he made his break, that they were opposite a 

road which came down a narrow valley. He made for this gap, running 
the gauntlet between several squadrons of cavalry, before he reached its 
shelter. Just as he was diving into it, he whirled in his saddle, and | 
amidst the whistling of balls, shook his clenched hand at them, and 
shouted back his detiance. This sudden escape caused great uproar and 
confusion among the Mexicans, and several hundred men started at full 
speed in the pursuit ; but the gallant mare soon left them all far enough 
behind, and she clattered with sparkling hoofs along the deep ravine. 
Before the first two miles had been nae they were out of sight in the 
rear. The valley-road which he had taken at hap-hazard, without the 
slightest idea of where it led, now opened upon a small plain of table- 
and, which was occupied by a hacienda of considerable extent. As he 
swept by in front of the buildings, he saw a number of green-coats hastily 
mounting their horses, and in another mement heard the clatter of their 
pursuing horses coming down the road. He looked over his shoulder 
and saw that it was probably a foraging party of about ten lancers. The 














first ag ory was over now, and he felt sure of the game and speed of his 
mare: and with his usual audacity, he determined to give the “ yeller 
bellies’’ something to remember him by before he took his final leave. 
He accordingly reined up his mare gradually, and let them gain upon 
him. They thought she was failing, and raised a yell of triumph as they 
urged their horses to yet greater exertions. He looked behind again, 
and the officer, with one of his men, was now considerably in the advance 
and closing rapidly upon him. He loosened a pistol from his holster 
The officer was foremost, and was already shouting to him with many 
coe to surrender, when he wheeled suddenly in his saddle and 

ot himdead. The lancer, who was close behind and coming on at 
furious speed, attempting in vain to rein up his horse, but it was too late 
—he was carried by the impetus of his speed within ten feet of Dan, who 
had by this time drawn his other pistol, with which he shot him through 
the head, and then galloped leisurely along, feeling sure that the remain- 
der of his pursuers would be stopped effectually by this bloody barricade 
he had left across their path. He was not mistaken, for they halted 
there, and this was the last he saw of their green-coats. 

All that day long he kept the noble beast in swift motion, since at every 
little rancho or village he came to, it would be necessary for the fugitive 
to make a desperate run for it, before a pursuit could be organized. The 
roads were filled, too, with scouting parties of the enemy, and it required 
all his knowledge of the sort of tactic to enable him to dodge them. He 
several times very narrowly avoided rushing headlong iuto the very 
midst of these advancing parties. The Mexicans are usually very noisy 
troops, and he would hear them talking on the march in time to dodge to 
one side, and let them pass, for he had no fancy to try the hacienda trick 
over again with empty pistols, since he had nothing to load them with 
again. He finally threw them away as s0 much “ make-weight,” that 
was useless to bim and embarrassing to his mare. So he hurried on, not 
daring to pause a moment to rest or obtain food, until the next day, 
when, in a deep wild gorge among the mountains, his game and gallant 
mare fell beneath him dead! The ravenous and filthy gapalates, (turkey- 
buzzards,) were gouging at ker fawn-like eyes before they were fairly 
glazed, and before her stiffened and staggered rider was out of sight. 
Now came the most terrible part of this wild and remarkabte adventure. 
He was totally without food, except what little he could gather during the 
day while he was skulking, for he only ventured to travel at night now. 
This was scarcely enough to keep body and soul together, while his 
clothes soon became torn to pieces, and huog about his bleeding limbs 
like broad and tattered ribbons. He, however, stillcontinued making his 
way steadfastly in the direction of Gen. Wool’s camp. At last, some of 
his scouts picked the poor fellow up when almost speechless with thirst 
and hunger ;—he was yet feebly reeling along like a ghostly and haggard 
drunkard. 

This affair very properly got him his promotion to a captaincy. But 
strange, perilous, aud even wonderful as this escape seems, it is only one 
of many others quite as remarkable, by which his most eventful life has 
been che cack | In the Texan war with the Cherokees, which was a 
very bloody business while it lasted, he passed through scenes as bad, if 
not worse than this. Then his adventures as a ranger were very remark- 
able, for of many of these 1am myself personally cognizant; and of his 
cruel sufferings and headlong daring during the Mier imprisonment, all 
the country has been, to a certain degree, made aware since the publi- 
cation of Gen. Green’s book. He, by the way, was too much of a 
pompous egotist to do full credit to Dan, or any body else except Gen. 
Green ! 

It is one of Dan’s curious adventures while a ranger, that I propose to 
relate now. I shall endeavour to give it as nearly as I can remember, 
in his own way, as he related it to me; though I must confess, it 
will be very difficult, if not impossible, to preserve the raciness of 
his rattle-pate and peculiar manner. It was before he joined the Mier 
expedition, and while yet with the rangers, under the command of 
McCullough. 

Dan, whose excellence as a guide was well-known to the captain, was 
despatched by him along with three others of the troop, on a spring ex- 
pedition, towards the head waters of the Nueces. This was in the early 








winter of the year before the Mier expedition, and the Mexicans were in 








many ways annoying and threatening the weak settlements along that 
river. This state of things had encouraged the Indians as well to make 
very bold descents. McCullough had ou his first arrival given them both 
a severe lesson, upon which the marauders had taken the hint, and noth- 
ing further bad been heard from either party for several months. Unwil- 
ling that his men should lie in the camps at such a place as Corpus Cbristi, 
with nothing to do but drink and carouse, the pre ent captain of Rangers 
had thought best to despatch all the most restless spirits on tours of ob- 
servation in various quarters. Besides, the aspect of affairs in that part 
of Texas enerally, had begun to seem rather torlorn, and seemed to call 
for unremitting vigilance. asad. 

Dan and his companions had reached the foot of the mountains in 
which the western branch of the Nueces take rise, without meeting with 
any other sort of incident than those which are common to prairie travel. 
Here they formed their camp, and as ae had yet discovered no signs of 
Indians, it was concluded that they would take each his own course the 
next day, and after travelling as much ground as possible, return to ; 
and report, and if it should then appear that no sign had yet been disco- 
vered by any of them; it was agreed they would spend several days in 
a regular buffalo-hunting frolic, as these animals seemed to abound y 
in this region. Accordingly they were under way quite early, each man 
following the bent of his own humour and fancy for the time. Dan had 
been travelling in a leisurely sort of way until noon, when he came —— 
upon a scene of such remarkable beauty that he involuntarily stopped to 
gaze upon it. He had—scarcely without observing—followed up the 
west branch of the Nueces, until he now found himself at its very head- 
spring. In front of bim a bold and broken mountain stood out somewhat 
from the chain, at the feet of which he had been riding all the morning. 
The front of this mountain was almost a square perpendicular, and looked 
as if it had been cleft from crest to foot by a bolt of thunder, and hurled 
from out the ranks of its peers. The huge masses of stone with which 
it seemed built were seamed with a sort of eccentric regularity, and 
evergreens were rooted along these seams. As the eye descended, these 
masses became more broken, and assumed a fantastic resemblance to the 
lines and forms of Gothic architecture in decay—while from the prairie 
level sprung a broken arch, one side of which was perfect in outline, and 
the other concealed by the over-hanging masses of evergreen shrubs. At 
a distance this seemed the arched gateway of some hug. cavern, but when 
he approached it, he found that the reck slanted in at just sutticient angle 
to give it, ata distance, the appearance of shadow. Instead of an enor- 
mous cavern, it proved to be only a recess or slanting niche, some twenty 
feet deep at the bottom—from the back part of which, a bold spring burst 
a little above the level of the prairie, and rushed down and out from the 
shadow, rejoicing over the white sand, until it sparkled in the chequered 
sunlight beneath the ovw-hanging evergreens outside—then it coursed 
away toward the chu‘n of mountains and wound about their feet. All 
off to the left, and beyond this remarkable mountain seemed an intermi- 
nable stretch of rolling prairies, over which, amidst clumps of cactus, 
were scattered herds of deer, mustangs and baffalo, in view at once. 

Dan bad not much poetry in him, but he could not help being both as- 
tonished and enchanted by the strange, wild loveliness of the scene. He 
slid from his saddle and stood leaning against it for only a moment or two 
of wrapt contemplation, when habitual instincts of watchfulness peculiar 
to the ranger, caused him to change his position, and turn his head. As he 
did so he perceived one of the droves of mustangs, (wild horses,) moving 
slowly towards him. They were along way off, and there epereres noth- 
ing peculiar about them—but it served to remind him that he had a short 
time before seen the uushod tracks of horses and mules moving ata gallop, 
or that, though they might be nothing more than mustangs, yet the simple 
fact of their going at a gullop, was itself suspicious of another fact or so— 
either that they werethe tracks of Indian horses and mules or of mus 
that had been chased or otherwise frightened by them ; so that whatever 
of enchantment there may have been for him in the scene, it now gave 
place quickly to caution, and his head turned rapidly from side to side, 
with the habitual manuer of the oldspy. His eye now and then fell up- 
on the advancing drove, but not with any consciously defined suspicion. 
At length they disappeared slowly down a long valley, like the sway of 
the prairie undulations, and were out of sight so long that he had quite 
forgotten them, when suddenly they appeared again on this side, moving 
directly towards him, ata swift gallop. He bounded into his saddle as 
quick as thought, supposing that, may A one or two Indians who were 
mustang-hunting had ainin wait for this herd, in the deep grass of that 
prairie valley, and were now chasing them with the lasso. He urged his 
horse behind one of the many clumps of cactus around him, with the in- 
tention of lying in wait to give these dusky wild horse hunters a trial for 
their scalps as they went past him. 

As he changed his position, the figures which were approaching became 
more distinctly defined against the back-ground of sky, for they were de- 
scending towards him! He saw what seut his heart into his throat ! that 
each animal had an Indiaa slung along its side, by one hand and foot, 
holding to either horn of the saddle ! This isa common trick of theirs in 
approaching an enemy by day-light, on the prairies, and it is difficult of 
detection at a distance, by the most experienced eye, as they ride close 
together, and no part of the body is shown above the outline of the horse. 
Dan was off inatwinkling! The tables were very suddenly turned, for 
iustead of takinga scalp or two himself, as he had expected, it would 
now require the best he knew to save his own. It was well that he 
could trust his horse, for they had got so close to him that his escape at all 
must be a matter of sheer speed—he must run away from them or be run 
through by them. ‘ To be or not to be,” was the question now with 
poor Dan, while he desperately urged his good horse with quirt and spur, 
So soon as they saw him start the rascals had wheeled up into their sad- 
dles again, and yelled their war-whoop, like exulting devils. This was @ 
sound which, though it came to his ears somewhat softened by the dis- 
tance, was by u0 means calculated to diminish the energy or urgency of 
the calls upon the speed of his horse, which were made by Dan, He 
glanced furtively over his shoulder and saw that they were spreading out 
into the prairie with the intention of hemming him in against the moun- 
tains. He instantly perceived that his only chance was a desperate run 
for an elbowof the chain, which, if he could reach and turn first, he 
thought would secure his scalp for the present, as around it the stream 
became heavily timbered, and he knew they would not follow him into it 
for fear they might come upon his friends. [t was a tremendous race, 
for the Indians knew the advantage as well as he, and Dan vows 
that his long curly hair began to straighten and lift his cap on its ends be- 
fore he rentied the point, they pushed him so close and hard. By the skin 
ot his teeth he got by before they surrounded him, and now he says his 
hair fell »s smooth and sleek as ifa pint of bear’s grease had been poured 
over it; but not until he had reached up and taken down his cap to wave 
as he shouted back at them in derisive triumph, and then darted beneath 
the shades of the friendly wood. They left him here as he expected ; but 
as this was most evidently a dangerous neighbourhood, he concluded it 
would be safest not to tarry here but get out of it as fast as possible, for 
there was no telling what new whim might take these fellows when they 
had spread around on his trail and found him to be alone! So away he 
went through the woods for five or six miles without halting. The hurry 
and necessities of his flight had taken him off his course back to the ren 
dezvous of ‘hiscompanions. He now first discovered this as he emerged 






























































left behind, so contrary to their well-known custom. 





from the timber upon the prairie again, and found himself far enough 
away from the course of the stream. He -paused but for a moment, to 
collect himself and try and get back the true idea ofbis direction. Think- 
ing he had it, he urged his Eaves into a swift run again. This was kept 
up tor several hours until night began to close around him, and his horse 
to give unmistakable indications thathe must have rest before he went 
much farther. He came at last to a small rivulet trickling along a deep, 
rough cut, and as he supposed, in the direction of the west branch of the 
Nueces, He had passed the camp far enough, be knew, but this would 
set him right if he followed itup when day-break came. So he selecteda 
small piece of meadow ground which was covered with musquit grass, 
and well protecied from view by the great clusters of cactus which sur- 
rounded it on three sides. Here he stripped his faithfal horse and turned 
bim loose to raze, and then taking for supper a hearty draughi of water 
threw himself upon his blanket to sleep. 

He had host his provision wallet in the chase, and it was more than he 
dare venture upon to shoot game, tor fearof betraying his hiding-place, 
and though hungry enough, he was fain this time “to go to bed supper- 
less.” He thought of home before sleep came, of course, and wished 
himself there most heartily, that he might attack the well stocked poultry 
the contents of which dauced in most tantalizing visions before bim dur- 
ing the whole night. This was too mucha common predicament, how- 
ever, to make any very strong impression upon him otherwise. 

He was mounted and ett very carly the next morning, and was by no 
means delighted to perceive that his horse was considerably gauuted by 
athe yesterday's hard work aud the somewhat narrow commonsof the 
night. However, he moved on now with something less of a hurry, as 
there were no indications of pursuit apparent. Following the rivulet, he 
#0on reached the West Brauch, and turned up this with a brisker move- 
ment, spurred by the cheerlul hope of soon rejoining his comrades and 
guiding them sate. In an hour he was in sightof the ground, and put his 

orse into a swift gallop in his eagerness to pass over the iaterval quickly. 
On coming up, he saw, instead ot his comrades, the dead body of an 
Indian warrior, lying across the very ashes of their camp fire, all gash 
ed and hewed with bowie-knife cuts, All around the earth was deeply. 
broken up, with the evidences of a desperate and hand to hand straggle, 
The breech of a rifle, which he recognized, aud a number of arrows, with 
abroken lance and shield, were scattered around. He felt a choking 
sensation, and his blood ran cold at this sight. His comrades had been 
surprised, no doubt, by the same party which had pursued him ! but with 
what result it was impossible for him to tell certainly, though he had little 
choice but to believe and fear the worst. Amid the multitude of the 
tracks of unshod horses he could distinguish the few tracks of their shod 
horses. There was no trace of their bodies in the hasty survey he fad 
time to make, and it seemed very strange that this dead warrior should be 


He followed the trai! for some time, with great caution, but could make 
no discovery, except a great deal of blood on the ground, until towards 
noon, when rising the corab of a steep ridge, he looked down into the 
—s below upon a large body of Indians, eucamped about a mile distant. 

his was a startling sight, aud they perceived him at the same moment. 
Now he felt he would have indeed to run for his life. One glance, as he 
wheeled, was sufficient to show him warriors mounting the horses ot his 
friends! He did not dread arace with the horses of the Indians so much 
because his horse was more than a match for the best of theirs, but the 
horses of his comrades were as swift and in every sense as good as his 
now they were to be turned against him! He cursed the rashness that 
had induced him to follow up their trail, but this was no time to pause 
‘for regrets—he was off, down the hill, at the best speed his horse, already 
somewhat fagged, would raise. All depended upon getting back to the 
timber and losing them! He could hear their pursuing yells, distinctly, 
for a moment, and this was no syren’s music to draw him back ! He had 
@ good mile the start, but this was no great matter, if, as he supposed, 
their horses were fresher than his own! He had not time now to feel 
any alarm, but only that there was hot work before and he had it to at- 
tend to! His object was to get out of sight as soon as possible, for he 
gained a greatdeal by compelling them to raa on his trail. He strained 
his horse tremendously and succeeded, for when the sudden burst of their 
voices came to time, proving that they had reached the comb of the ridge, 
he looked back and could not see it or them. He felt little less tight 
about the heart now, und had time to think something of his best course. 
It seemed a forlorn chance for an escape ;—he was over six miles from 
timber. He suddenly remembered that he had observed, fur several days 
past, a heavy smoke ofl towards the south, and looking now in that direc- 
tion, saw it filling the whole horizon with gloomy masses, which seemed 
to be risiag but a few miles off, observing that it was not very high. It 
instantly occurred to him in his extremity, for he felt sure from theaction 
of his horse, that he would not last much longer in the hard run before 
them, that the safest course for him would be the most desperate, and 
this was to make directly for the approaching line of this fire, aod take 
his chances of being able to force his way through it alive. With such a 
barrier between himself and the Indians, he was safe! Acting upon this 
stern and strange alternative, he urged his horse steadily towards the 
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always collect in large numbers, to follow in the wake of a great prairie 
fire and tear the carcasses of those animals that are killed, or band to- 
gether, to chase and drag down those that come through alive, bat 
scorched, blinded and staggering, as was this poor horse. They become 
very savage, with blood, impunity and numbers, and very few creatures 
which have escaped from hungry flames can escape from their yet more 
ravenous jaws. The creature, at other times, is utterly contemptible for 
its cowardice, but he shuddered when he called to mind the dreadful 
stories he had heard of their deadly fierceness at such times as this. 
“ My God !” he mourned aloud—* wasu’t it bad enough for me to pass 
that hell of flames back yonder? and have I only escaped that to meet 
a fate s thousand times more hideous?” He looked at his horse; the 
animal was now, too, refreshed, and began to be conscious of the new 
danger as it gazed around with staring eyeballs upon the eager and 
swiftly gathering crowd that howled along the shore. He suorted in 
affright, and lifted his head with a wildly mournful neigh, that seemed 
to poor Dan the most piteous sound that ever rang upon his ear before. 

here was some coinfort though, the horse had lite enough left in him 
to make one more run for safety. He mounted, and after oben fired 
his rifle, with deliberate aim, into the thickest of them, char right 
through at full speed. They leaped at his feet and attempted to seize 
his horse’s legs, but the animal was too mortally frightened for them to 
impede his way for an instant. Through he trampled, and away across 
the prairie he flies, snorting with terror, and moving with as great speed 
as if perfectly fresh, and away, too, in pursuit, swept the yelling horde 
of wolves. They were more than a hundred now, and seemed mcreasin 
in numbers at every jump, for as Dan glanced his frightened eyes around, 
he would see them straightened out with speed and their mouths wide 
open, coming to join the terrible route from every direction over the 
prairie. He looks behind him—they were close upon his heels—the 
greater part of them, particularly those in front, and who seemed most 
fierce and ravenous, were scorched nearly naked, and with the white 
foam flying, their long red tongues, their fiery glaring eyes, they pre- 
sented the most hideous picture of unearthly terror that ever mortal 
lived to be chased by before, unless by the horrible phaatasmagoria of 
madness! He fired his pistols back at them, bat it made no difference, 
they only yelled the louder, and came on the more fiercely, while five 
joined their long train for each one that he had killed. If his horse 
should fall, or give out, they would both be tora to fragments in an 
instant! This appalling conviction caused him to give all of eye and 
nerve that were left him in the mortal fright to steadying and guiding his 
horse, tor the only hope now lay in him. He soon perceived, however, 
that he was leaving the pack far behind, for there is little comparison be- 
tween the speed of a horse and thatof the prairie wolf. 

He now began to feel something of hope, and as the frantic speed of 
his horse placed yet a greater distance between them, the unimaginable 
dread seemed to be lifting from his life. Now he could not hear their 
yells, and could barely distinguish, far in the rear, the long suake-like 
train yet moving on in the relentless chase over the undulations of the 
bare plain. He sees timber ahead, and shouts in an ecstacy of joyful re- 
liet, fur then he himself at least is safe! He can climb a tree—and in the 
delight of that thought he has no time for thinking that his poor horse 
cannot climb trees! a 

The horse sees, and is inspirited too—for to all creatures on the prairies 
there seems to bea vague feeling of safety in the sight of woods! But, 
alas! poor horse! They have reached the timber, but scarcely a 
hundred rods have been passed over, when the poor horse gives out, and 
after a few inetiectual efforts still to obey the urging spur, can only lean 
against the trunk of a tree, and pant and groan with exhaustion. Dan 
ascends the tree, tying the lariat of his horse to one of the lower limbs. 
He then loaded his arms in the forlorn hope of defending his horse, if 
they came up. All was still as death, but the loud panting of the poor 
horse. He ascended higher to look out for the approach of the wolves, 
for he had a faint hope that they had given up the chase. But, alas! his 
heart sinks again! There they come, the long yellowish looking train, 
and several large white wolves have joined them now. He knows well 
the tameless and pitiless ferocity of these red-eyed monsters, and feels 
that his true, his noble horse, must go! Now he can hear their cry! 
They are in the woods. The poor horse shivers—looks back, and utters 
that wild and wailing neigh, as they rush upon him in a body. Dan fires 
down amoug them, but what avail is it? In a twinkling his faithful 
horse is down, and has been torn to atoms! The halter of the lariat hangs 
empty beside the tree. Now they lie panting around the foot of the tree, 
with their fiery eyes turned wistfully up at him—for the horse had been 
only a mouthful a piece. Whenever he makes a movement, they rise 
with eager yells, aud leap up towards him as if to meet his fall. Dan 
says, that in the utte: and dreadfully hopeless desperation of his position 
how, a grotesque sort of bumour possessed him of a sudden, aud he 
commenced deliberately firing down at the red glaring eyeballs of the 
white wolves, and would roar with laughter, and fairly dance upon his 
ticklish perch with glee, when he saw the creature tumble over with a 
shrill death-cry, and then the whole pack rush on it and tear it into shreds 
in an instant, with gnashing cries. He says he amused himself in this 








fire. It was not long befora he met the dark advance guard of the smoke 
as it rolled along the grass, and rode beneath its stifling shelter, the fire 
being yet a mile off. { 
He was now securely enough out of sight of the Indians, and springing | 
from his horse, proceeded to prepare himself for a trial of the fiery sea. | 
He cut his blanket into pieces, with one of which he blindfolded his 
horse ; another he tied in » loose bag about the lower part of its head | 
enveloping the mouth and nostrils. He then enveloped his own face in 
a loose vizur of the same material. The blanket was coarse and let in 
air enough to barely sustain life for a short time, while it kept out the 
smoke. He could hear the yells of his pursuers seemingly close at hand. 
He was now in utter darkuess, and mounting quickly again, headed his 
horse directly for the fire. On he went, not knowiug where ; the reins 
were tightened, aud the lash and spur applied with the energy of des- 
peration. Hotter and hotter the air became, but on he careered, blind 
and headlong. The fire has struck him witha roaring surge! His hair 
flames crisply, and the flesh of his body seems to be burning! The frantic 
and panting horse attempts to shy, but no, the fierceness of the agony 
has turned that rider's arm and will to iron! It cannot shy—the poor 
horse! On! on! scorching through the stifling blaze! A few bounds 
more and the terrific surges are past! The fresh air has methim! He 
tore the envelope from his face aud leaped from the staggering horse upon 
the charred hot ground. The blanket is torn away from its mouth and 
the animal begins to revive quickly, though it shivers and can scarcely 
stand for the mortal terror! He is safe! He has accomplished an un- 
paralleled feat! He hears faiutly above the crackling and roar of the 
retiring flames a how! of triumph from his pursuers, who imagine they 
have driven him into the fire, and that he is burnt, horse and all. He 
makes a feeble attempt to answer them defiantly, bat can scarcely hear 
his own voice. Stunned and gasping to recover the use of their almost 
stitled lungs, he and his horse stand, side by side, upon the blackened 
plain without moving a step formore than an hour, But the perils of the 
day were by no meaus pussed. Before him, as far as the eye could 
reach, there were only one charred, levelled, smouldering waste, which 
had to be crossed before he could reach water, for which, both himself 
and horse were now almost perishing. Ee started on at last, taking his 
course at raudom, for one seemed to his bewildered sense about as good 
asanother. He did not ride at first, but mercifully led his poor horse 
until the heat of the ground aud the still smouldering stubs of grass 
became insufferable to his feet, and then he turned to mount. He now, 
for the first time, looked at the anima? carefully, and to his horror, saw 
that every hair upon its body was gone, end nothing but the bare skin 
left, and that was so badly scorched in places, that it came off to the 
slightest teach. This was dreadfal enough, but—water! water! water ! 
he must have that, or they would both die. He sprang iuto the saddle 
and urged the wretched creature along with the last energies of his sink- 
ing lite. In an hour he had began to grow dizzy, and the blackened 
earth swam round and round and tossed him to and fro! Now a strange 
noise was about him, and as the lifting waves of the earth would almost 
seem to leap up into his face, he would catch glimpses of huge wolves 
careering on them, who would turn up their fiery eyes to bis, and how! 
at him with red hot open mouths and lolling tongues! Suddenly his 
horse rushed down a steep bank, and there was a great splashing. 
Water! Blessed God, water! He tambled from his saddle into the cold 
delicious flaid. In an instant his senses had returned, and he saw himself 
surrounded by thirty or forty prairie wolves, some of whom were swim- 
ming in the water after him, while the others sat upon the bauk of the 
small lake, as he now discovered it to be, and howled fiercely at him. 
He struck those which were uearest with his gm barrel and beat them 
off, while he had time to draw his heavy knife. One of them had seized 
his passive horse, who, while it was’ endeavourin to pull him down, 
stood still and drank—the long eager draughts. He split the wolf's 
head with his knife, and soon sent the rest back out of the water, yell- 
ing with their wounds. But those upon the bank only howled the louder 
aud ihey were answered near at hand and from afar by hundreds of 
others, who were swiftly gathering in at the well-known call to a ban- 
quet. He now remvadbured that these wearied and inlernal brutes 
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way foran hour, and made them tear to pieces, in this way, one after an 
other, every white wolf that had joined the chase. This sport delighted 
him so much that he became careless, and commenced falling. He only 
saved himself by dropping his gau, which they seized, and almost ture 
its stock to pieces before they discovered it was not eatable. I saw the 
dents of their teeth in the barrel afterwards. Darkness was coming on, 
and they seemed not in the least disposed to go, and he felt tha: he must 
tambie out from the faintness of hunger and fatigue, if he was compelled 
to spend another hour in that tree without food. 

He had become entirely reckless now, and loaded up his pistols, de- 
termined, if lic must fall. to bring death with him for some more of them. 
Suddenly he heard a distant ye'ling on the prairie, like that which 
had soanded so dreadfully behind his flight. The wolves sprung to their 
feet in a body, and with pricked ears, listened. He looked out towards 
the prairie, and could faintly discover a large bufialo bull plunging 
along over the plain, surrounded by a great herd of wolves, who 
were tearing him atevery jump. He could even hear the low bellowing 
of the creature’s agony—another victim ! and his thirsty guardians started 
to join the chase. One after one they went, while those who stayed be- 
hind would turn their heads to look back wilfally at him, and whine and 
lick their dry chaps. When the chase came in sight though, off they 
started in a body with savage yells. He fired his pistols atter them in 
farewell, and killed one of the hindmost dead, while the other, with a 
broken shoulder, kept on yelling with the pack. He knew he would be 
safe now if he could get a fire kindled before they retarned, if they did 
so atall. Before they were out of sight, be had reached the ground, and 
with trembling eagerness proceeded to light a fire with the help of his 
tinder-box, which every ranger carries. He soon had a great fire blazing 
and then cutting a piece from the last wolf he had killed, proceeded to, 
roast it for food. When he had eaten, he felt so much refreshed that he 
could now proceed to make provision for the night’srest. He gathereda 
great deal of dried wood and built a large fire in a circle about the spot 
he had selected to sleep upon. The wolves came back in about an hour 
after he had finished his arrangements for the night; but he now felt per- 
fectly secure, for though he could see their hungry eyes shining all round 
tiie outside of the circle, and they kept up a coutinued howling all night 
long, he laid himself down and slept soundly until morning. When he 
waked np, the wolves were all gone but one or two, craunching at the 
bones of yesterday’s feast. He shot one of them with his pistol, and made 
a breakfast off of it. He picked up the gua, and found that though very 
much torn, it could still be used. He now took bis course, and started to 
foot it into the setlements. After a week of almost incredible suffering, 
he got in safe, and saw nothing more of the wolves or of his comrad es, 
who are thought to have been carried off prisoners, and afterwards mur- 
dered by the Indians on their attempting to escape. Dan was sick of a 
fever for several weeks at Corpus Christi after he gotin and raved inces- 
santly about wolves !—Democratic Review. 
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THE LIFE AND WORKS OF HENRY FIELDING, 


We copy this very interesting article from the January number of the North American Re- 
view. Rumourattributes it to the brilliant pen of Mr. E. P. Whipple. 

There is no word more provokingly equivocal than history. In one 
sense, it simply indicates a department of literature ; in another the sum 
and-substance of all departments. He who should read all the so-called 
historians ot the world, from Herodotus to Hallam, would, in common 
phrase, be considered as possessing a knowledge of history ; but in respect 
to the thing itself, he might be more ignorant of many ages and nations 
than one who had devoted his time to plays and novels. In regard to the 
history of England, especially, it is curious how small a portion of our 
realized and available knowledge of the English mind and people is deriv- 
ed from the atandard narratives of public events. When, after exhausting 
the strictly histcrical department of English literature, we turn to its works 
of imagination, and from these to the numerous trifles in poetry and ro- 
mance which every age has poured forth, we discover that we are increas- 
ing our historicaliuformation while we are seemingly gratifying only taste, 





indolence, or whim. Indeed, it is impossible to understand the causes of 
Eugland’s material supremacy in any summary now extant of the persons 

events connected with its different stages. That peculiar combina- 
tion of virtue and vices, of practical sense and stubborn prejudice, which 
oceurs to us when we think of an Eng!ishman, never was obtained from 
Hume aloue. The literature of the country, in the most generous mean- 
ing of that word, is therefore a portion of its history, conducting us close 
to the heart, character, and external costume, the body and soul, of the 
nation, and enabling us to realize the people as living beings. A drama 
by Fletcher, a pamphlet by Nash, a satire by Donne, a novel by Mrs. 
Behn, a comedy by Congreve, not to mention the stores of information 
in Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, and Pope, may convey more 
real historical knowledge, and enable us better to understand England in 
its manners and uawritten institutions, than Holiushed and Carte, than 
Oldmixon and Burnet. A person whose notions of dignity prevent him 
from penetrating into such minor avenues of letters will never gain much 
more than the shell of history. If the object of historical studies be thus 
to give an idea ofa past age, approaching as near as possible in vividness 
to that which we have of our own, then certainly no student of the eigh- 
teenth century should overlook the life and works of Henry Fielding,— 
dramatist, lawyer, journalist, magistrate, novelist, and man of wit and 
pleasure about town, Tom Jones and Joseph Andrews may not seem of 
so much importance as George II. and Sir Robert Walpole; but no one 
ever foliowed the adventures of the former without acquiring, uncon- 
—v a vast amouut of information shedding light on the policy of the 
atter, 

Of all Euglish authors, the two most exclusively English, the two into 
whose very beiug the life of their age and country passed most complete- 
ly, are Ben Jonson and Heury Fielding; and no persou cay be pronounced igs 
norant of England who has studied their works and obtained a living con- 
ception of their personal characters. Our present concern is with Field- 
ing, who, somewhat deficient in that positiveness and dogmatism of the 
English character which appear so grandly in old Ben, and in heedless 
animal spirits suggesting the Irishman rather than the Englishman, still 
in mind and disposition, represents that basis of sensuality, humour, 
coarse and strong morality, that practical grasp of things in the concrete, 
and that thoroughgoing belief in the senses, which characterize the gen- 
uine Saxon. Scott, indeed, thinks that Fielding can hardly be redished 
and understood by persons uot habitually conversant with old English 
life. Doubtless, this is true toa certain extent; but we can name no 
novelist who so felicitously exhibits human nature through its modifica- 
tion of English nature, or conveys so vivid an idea of both, in modes so 
universally appreciable. 

The period in which Fielding lived and wrote presented a society rich- 
ly diversified in character and manners, and affording to the moralist ex- 
haustless materials of humour and real life. It had already, in Pope, 
Swift, Young, Arbuthnot, and others, foand its satirists, men who wade 
its crimes aud follies the butt of their aggressive wit; but it fad not as 
yet been mirrored on the page of a deep and genial humorist, combining 
the requisite insight with the requisite tuleration to represent it in its pe- 
culiar life and costume, The profligacy and levity which disgraced the 
higher classes had been partially reflected in the comedies of Congreve ; 
and Vanbrugh, with a stronger grasp of character, had brought up Sir 
Tunbelly Clamsy and Sir Francis Wronghead from the country, to intro- 
duce them to the Lord Foppingtons and Sir Johu Brutes of the town ; 
bat the man who should exhibit church and state, town and country, in 
characters at once national, local, and individual, and be able to present 
pictures by which afterages might recognize the form and spirit of the 
lime, was yet to appear. Fielding not only possessed the jovial tempera- 
meut and mental power to perform this truthfully, but the vicissitudes ot 
his life brought him face to face with every order of English society. 
Born of axoble family, but thrown atan early age into the world to make 
his own living, he knew almost every form of poverty and distress, and 
obtained his knowledge of mankind by the scientific process of observa- 
tion andexperience. He knew equally well the mansion of the aristocrat 
and the garret of the author, the palace aud the sponging house, the 
court and St. Giles, Westmiuster Hall and Wapping, the cathedral 
and the Methodist meeting, the manor-house and the country inn. To 
dine with the Dukeof Roxburgh or his Grace of Bedford in the West 
End, to sup with Savage or Boyce ina cellar,—to converse with Lord 
Chester at Pulteney’s an with a country coachman at an ale-house in 
Dorsetshire,—to hear some member of the great Whig connection expa- 
tiate on the blessings of the Hanover succession, how it preserved Eng- 
lish liberty (besides filling his pockets with the wagewof corruption), 
and to hear some old Jacobite squire roar out a song to Charlie over the 
water, after the fifth bottle,—to kuow all varieties of fortune, and con- 
sequently all varieties of company, and intensely to enjoy every thing 
short of misery itself,—was the common experience of the great delineator 
of English character and manners. No other author of his time had his 
experience of life, and his experience would have converted almost any 
other author into a spitfire satirist or moody misanthrope. Towwouse, 
Squire Western, Parson Adams, Barnabas, and Truliiber, Dr. Harrison. 
Colonel Bath, Square, Thwackum, Bliful, Allworthy, Partridge, Fapny, 
Sophia Western, Mrs. Slipslop, Lady Bellaston,—almost every form which 
selfishuess, baseness, levity, licentiousuess, clerical worldliness, political 
corruption, as well as honesty, innocence, and truth, assumed in the men 
aud women of his age,~ Fielding knew with a certainty and accuracy 
almost approaching the perfection of science. And he surveyed the 
whole with a kind of inimi able absence of spleen and egotism, more 
wonderfal thaa his knowledge. His works represent greater varieties of 
rascality and hard-hea‘tedness than those of almost any other writer ; yet 
he never leaves the impression that human nature is to be given over as 
beyond redemption, or that the world is effete. 

Fielding was born April 22, 1707. He wasthe son of Edmund Fielding, 
an officer who served with some distinction under Marlborough, and who 
eventually was promoted to the rank of lieutenant-general. By his father’s 
side, Henry was connected with the noble families of Kingston and Den- 
bigh, and through the latter with the renowned house of Hapsburg, from 
which Austria has drawn ler emperors. Gibbon, inthat burst of enthu- 
siasm for literary fame in which he exhorts the noble Spensers, enriched 
by the trophies of Marlborough, to consider still ‘the Fairy Queen as 
tle most precious jew: | in their coronet,” also finely alludes to Fielding's 
uoble descent, “ Far different,” he says, “have been the fortnues of the 
English aud German divisions of the family of Hapsburg; the former, 
the knights and sheriffs of Leicestershire, have slowly risen to the digni« 
ty of a peerage ; the latter, the emperors of Germany and kings of Spain, 
have threatened the liberty of the Old and invaded the treasures of the 
New World. The successors of Charles V. may disdain their brethren of 
England; but the romance of Tom Jones, that exquisite picture of hu- 
man manners, will outlive the palace ofthe Escurial and the imperia 
eagle of Austria.” This contident prophecy seems in the present year to 
be in the course of fulfilment. 

Fielding received the rudiments of education from the Rev. Mr. Oliver, 
a coarse, avaricious, and narrow-minded priest, whom he afterwards im- 
mortalized in the character of Parson Trulliber. From the hands of this 
clerical bear he was reinoved, when he arrived at a suitable age, to Eton, 
where he distinguished himself for his quickness of parts, and laid the 
foundations of that classical knowledge which he ulways loved, and 
which he was so fond of parading even in his novels. At this school he 
formed the acquaintance of many boys who afterwards became eminent, 
and among others of Lord Lyttleton, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Pitt. It was 
his father’s intention to make him a lawyer, and accordingly he was sent 
from Eton to Leyden, in his eighteenth year, to study the civil law. 
How he conducted himself abroad we are not informed; but launched, 
as he was, into life in the heyday of youth, and witha constitution which 
could bear any excesses into which his irresistible animal spirits might 
impel him, we have always thought that his knowledge of law was prin- 
cipally obtained in experiencing the consequences of its violation. His 
biographers are careful to inform us that he stadied hard with the cele- 
brated Professor Vitriarius, and some of them mournfully regret that his 
father could not sustain the expense of carrying him through a course of 
study so auspiciously commenced, and which was winning him the ap- 
probation of the learned Thebans of Leyden. The probability is, that 
Fielding’s expenses were considerably larger than properly belong to a 
simple devotee of knowledge, and that General Fielding had to support 
the bon vivant as well as the scholar. At any rate, his father’s remittances 
failed after he had enjoyed the inestimable companionship of Professor 
Vitrarius for a period short of three years, and he was compelled to re- 
turn to England. It caunot be doubted that he returned with some 
knowledge of the world and of the classics, with a keen sense of the 
pleasurable and a disposition to gratify itin the eleggnt recreatious 
suitabie to a rake and a blood; but of his civil law we hear no more. 

General Fielding was married four times, and had a large anil con- 
stantly increasing family, which in respect to number was compared te 
King Priam’s; and accordingly, ou Fielding’s arrival in, England, he 
found his good-natured father perfectly willing thathe should be his own 
master, and willing also to settle on him 2002. a year,—an allowance, 
however, which was never paid. Thus, at the age of twenty, Fielding 
was cast upon the world of London, with nobody to assist or check him 
and with five particularly rayenous senses to provide with objects of 
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necessity or indulgence. He immediately renewed his acquaintance 
with maay of his schoolboy friends, and ciinned resolutely iuto the dis- 
sipation of the time. With a handsome person, a constitution of iron, a 
fund of spirits which glorified the hour and disregarded the future, with 
brilliant Cinvetentional powers and irresistible Lonhommie of manner, he 
soon became popular, aud ranked among his associates all the good fel- 
lows of the day, from the noble profligate to the needy author. But this 
kind of live requires money, and Fielding probably soon found that there 
is a limit to the patience of unpaid landladies and the liberality of fash- 
ionable friends, and that he must choose an occupation. It is needless to 
say that Professor Vitriarius aud the civil law were forgotten, aud that 
his thoughts were at once turned to the stage, as presenting the best 
means of solving the problem, how a young adventurer, whose wit and 
sprightliness were the talk of London society, could gratify an insatiable 
love of pleasure without heaping up a portentuous mountain of debts. 
At the early age of twenty, therefore, he became a play wright, having no 
alternative, as he expressed it, but to be a hackney writer or a hackuey- 
coachman. i 

His first comedy, Love in Several Masques, was prod:ced in 1727, 
Though it succeeded The Provoked Husband, which had attracted large 
audiences for twenty-eight nights, it still met with a moderate share of 
success. Wilks, Cibber, Mrs. Booth, and Mrs. Oldfield did all that good 
acting could do in promoting the author’s interest. 
play was dedicated, in an elegant preface, to Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague, who was a connection of Fieldiog’s. The author may be cou- 
sidered to have started fair in his dramatic career, with nothing to pre- 
vent his reachiug the most profitable summits of theatrical excellence, 
provided his genius was calculated for the drama. Congreve, at about 
the same age, had, under somewhat similar circumstances, laid the 
foundations of his fortune in The Old Bachelor. But Love in Several 
Mas.jues indicates none of Cougreve’s original merit. Itis a well-written 
imitation of thelatter’s style, bearing about the same relation to its model 
which Hayley bears to Pope, or the Right Honourable John Wilsou 
Croker to Scott. Incharacter, plot, and diction, it is but a repetition of 
the established theatrical commonplaces of that period. Inthe throng 
of affected similes ard ingenious comparisoas, which the aathor forces 
into his dialogue to make it seem brilliant, we look in vain for one touch 
of Fielding’s peculiar genius, as afterwards evinced in his novels. The 
beau is “ every thing of the woman bat the sex, and nothing of the man 
beside it ;” the lord considers “ beauty as the qualification of a mistress, 
fortune, of a wife,” ‘“ virtue so scarce as not to be worth looking after, 
and beauty so common as not worth the keeping ;” and the brisk wit of 
the play, with the usual cant of his function, swears that a charming 
woman, divested of her fortune, is like “ Beau Grin out of his embroi- 
dery, or my Lady Wrinkle out of her paint.” The dialogue is smart and 
glib rather than witty, with a continual effort after brilliancy, The only 
thing which distinguishes the play from the hundred forgotten produc- 
tions of its school is an occasional touch of humanity or hearty sentiment, 
proving that the best-humoured and most joyous man in Great Britain 
could not altogether forget his nature, even when cramped iu the most 
artificial of styles. There is something amusing in the moral tone of the 
prologue, whether we consider the freedom of the particular comedy it 
introduces, or the coarseness of the pluys which succeeded it. It ex- 
presses, in rather indifferent verse, the ethical objoct which at that time 
every fifth-rate professor of ribaldry and licentiousness affected to have 
in view, however scandalous might be his language and dramatis per- 
sone. 

“ No private character these scenes expose ; 
Our bard at vice, not at the vicious, throws. 


Humour still free from an indecent flame, 

Which, should it raise your mirth, must raise your shame. 
Indecency’s the bane to ridicule, 

And only charms the libertine or fool. 

Naught shall offend the fair one’s ears to-day, 

Which they might blush to hear, or blush to say.”’ 


Fielding was now fairly entered upon his occupation of man of letters, 
and duriug the eusuing ten years produced eighteen comedies and 
farces. The Temple pean, which succeeded Love in Several Mas- 
ques, was brought out in 1729. The introductory scene, between 

Lady Lucy Pedaut aud Lady Gravely, is a good specimen of malignant 
genteel raillery ; and the scene in which Sir Harry Wilding breaks into his 
son’s chambers in the Temp!e, and discovers the peculiar kind of law 
which his darling student is prac'ising, is finely ludicrous; but the play 
Is generally uniuteresting aud devoid of originality. With these two 
comedies, Fielding seems to have bid adieu to the school of Congreve, 
and resolved to try a kind of writing which less taxed his fancy, and 
which he could despatch in more laste. Tom Thumb, a grand carica- 
ture of the popalar tragedies of the day, including those of Dryden, and 
aiming to produce laughter by the broadest gushes of drollery, appeared 
In 1730, and still keeps the stage. luasimilar, though even coarser; 
style is the Coveut Gardeu Tragedy, produced iu 1732. The Coffee-House 
Politician, which Arthur Murphy gravely praises, could have been 
written only when theauthor was drunk. The fumos of gin and tobacco 
we think,can be detected in most of his plays alter he had been two years 
at work. There isa sort of brazen vulgarity about them which continually 
suggests the pot-house. The year 1732 seems to have been the most in- 
dustrious period of his dramatic life. The Mock Doctor, aud The Miser, 
from Moliére, The Debauchees, and The Coveat Garden Tragedy, were 
all produced in this year. The wretchedness of the profession he had 
chosen is ve sufliciently indicated in the character of the entertain- 
ments he provided for the public ; but ia the dedication of The Universal 
Gallant, in 1734, to the Duke of Marlborough, he indicates another evil. 
This comedy was condemned with particular emphasis ; and he com- 
plains bitterly, that there were some young gentlemen about town who 
“made ajest of damuing plays.” He speaks of the cruelty of this kind of 
wit, especially as exercised upon a person like himself, depending on 
his labours for his bread ; and he adds, that “ he must be an inhuman 
creature, who would, out of sport and wantonness, prevent a man from 
getting a livelihood in an inoflensive way, and make a jest of starving 

im aud his family.” ss 

About this time he seems to have conceived the idea of being a mana- 
ger himself, the ill success of his plays probably rendering the great 
theatres indisposed to receive his »roductions. Accordingly, in 1735, he 
assembled a company of discarded actors, under the name of the Great 
Mogul’s Company of Comedians, to perform his own dramas at the small 
theatre in the Haymarket. Though this project hardly met with any 
more success than his other contrivances for a living, failure does not ap- 
pear to have damped his miracalous spirits, or to have impaired the elas- 
tic vigonr of his mind. At this theatre, we believe, he brought out his 
two political satires, Pasquin, in 1736, and The Historical hegister, in 
1737, which, in themselves of no great importance, were the cause of the 
celebrated measure of Walpole to restrain the licentiousness of the 
Stage, by giving discretionary power to the Lord Chamberlain to refuse a 
liceuse ior any play which did not meet his approbation. 

This measure created at the time a great deal of clamour among the 
draraatists, aud las been the cause of a great deal of cant among them 
since. During its passage through Parliament, Lord Chesterfield deli- 
vered a poweriul speech against it. It seems to us that the merits of the 
bill must be considered apart from the motives of the framers, in order 
to form a correct judgment upon it. That some check was needed there 
can be no doubt. The evil which the bill assumed to remedy was one 
which strikes at the very root of society. To outrage morality and de- 
cency in public places of amusement, to have a legalized system of en- 
tertuinments whose only tendency was to make drunkards, blasphemers, 
and libertines, might be very justly considered as demanding the interfe- 
rence of the civil power, even by those who would give the largest lib- 
erty to the publication of irreligious and immoral opinions. Fielding 
himself, in 1729, indicated the necessity of some regulation of the stage, 
bo eg iu mourning over the degradation of authorship, he exclaimed— 

e profane, be immodest, be scurrilous; and if you would ride in a 
a deserve to ride in a cart.” In trath, the obligation of every ruler 
mee ag mg if he cannot enforce morality, called for some mea- 

met 1e¢ — profligate stupidity and comic irreligion which every 
eles own Fe hack might indite over his merning gin, to feed a 

ha sana or brutal merriment. : Ata. 

aot _ + as gg sate eventually proved in purifying the stage, 
ree gc « ne —_ udicrous than to praise Sir Robert Walpole, as 
yy 2: iograp ars gravely professes to do, for his agency in the re- 
on cual i = oubtedly a man not destitute of virtues, and when 
pa pope " 1e was a hunted politician, it must be acknowledged he 
about gu — ree from cruel and malignant passions ; but it would be 
Sle bind aoe +4 a regard for decency as the motive of any of bis acts. 
by Charles ? a accustomed to the English theatre as it had been lett 
Farquhar ek Oe “4 mya of Wycherley, Vanbrugh, Congreve, and 
in every rillinnt 7 “ess considered libertinism as a prominent element 
licacy ind meee i bape he was himself utterly destitute of de- 
subjects, politics ae a is talk, it is well known, was confined to two 
style to shock eve h omen; and he conversed about the latter in a 

y ck even the gentlemen of a generation famous for its prefe- 
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mer revelries at Houghton made him the nuisance of the neighbourhood ; 
and if indecency and profanity, iuspired by “ potations pottle deep,” 
were heard anywhere with uliar emphasis and shameless vocifera- 
tion, it was at the board of England's prime minister. The trath is, he 
cared nothing about the license of the stage uutil it attacked his darling 
power. Fielding might have violated every morality and decency of 
civilized life, without being much disturbed by Sir Robert; but in Pas 
quin and The Historical Register, he exhibited and exposed the political 
corruption of the day; aud Walpole then found it was high time to put 
a stop to the demoralization of the drama. 

But if Walpole’s motive was not a hatred of licentiousness, neither 
was Fielding’s motive a hatred of political corruption. He had a grudge 
against the prime minister. In 1730, he had solicited his patronage, which 

Walpole, with his usual contempt for literary men, had refused. In 1731, 
| he dedicated The Modern Husband to him, exhorting him to protect the 
| Muses, remioding him that heroes and statesmen bad ever been patrons 
of poets, adjuring him to add to his many noble and patriotic qualities 
the glory ot being the protector of literature. The flattery and the ad- 
vice Walpole seems equally to have disregarded. Accordingly, Fielding 
became a patriot, as the word was understood at that day;—that is, he 
joined those politicians who were indignant at the corruption which they 
| could not themselves wield, or in whose fruits they could not participate. 
Walpole bought all the patriots he feared, aud defied or ridiculed the 
rest. He never patronized literary merit; but if he discovered a writer 
able to do the dirty work of political pampbleteering without any scru- 
les whatever,—a man whose mind presented the harmovious combina- 
tion of tact, impudence, shamelessness, and talent for influencing the 
mob,—he was ready to give sucha person the full enjoyment of the luxu- 
ries of the secret service fund. ‘Thus, he paid £10,000 at different pe- 
riods, to that “ intermediate link between map and baboon,” the protii- 
gate Arnall. As far as Fielding’s political opinions were concerned, be 
seems to have viewed Sir Robert with great admiration. 1a his latest 
work, he speaks of him as “ one of the best of men and of ministers.”’ 

We have seen that, ducing the ten years that Fielding was a dramatist, 
he averaged about two plays a year. The composition of these occupied 
but comparatively a small portion of his time. He would sometimes 
contract to write a farce or comedy in the evening, pass a good portion 
of the night convivially, and bring in a whole scene the next morning, 
written on the paper in which his darling tobaceo was wrapped. His 
plays never met with any brilliant success, and failed to provide for his 
wants. He said himself, that he left off writing for the stage at the pe- 
riod when he should have begun. There are some indications of his 
genius scattered over his comedies, though bat little evidence is given of 
dramatic art. As a playwright he never reached the success which 
was afterwards obtained by such men as Holcroft, Morton, and Rey- 
nolds. 

There are few memorials extant of his mode of life, during these ten 
years of contrivances and failures. That he plunged heedlessly into dis- 
sipation, and led the life of a man of wit and pleasure about town, there 
can be no doubt. Asan author, he was distinguished from his brother 
hacks by having the social position of a gentleman. He repeatedly re- 
ceived pecuniary assistance from Lyttelton and other friends, who were 
delighted by his vivacity and good fellowship. Lyttelton said that, in 
conversation, he had more wit and humour than all the celebrities of 
Queen Anne’s day put together. But though thus assisted by the patron- 
age of rich and titled acquaintances, Fielding must have participated 
more or less in the vices, miseries, and humiliations of the literary drudge 
of the time,—the hireling of managers and booksellers, the vagabond by 
practice and author by profession. The appreciation which the govern- 
ment had of literary men is perhaps best indicated in the remark otf 
George I. to Lord Hervey, who had some sins of verse lying heavy on 
his soul :—* Do not write poetry,—’tis beneath your rank; leave that to 
little Mc. Pope;—'tis his trade.” A man who, in that day, adopted 
authorship asa means of livelihood was immediately associated with one 
of the most curious bodies of men of which we have any record ;—the 
clan of Grub-street hacks, so remorselessly gibbeted by Pope. 





which was written, “‘ Let those who enter here leave Hope behind.” He 
had joined that lean and squalid band of Jitéérateurs, 
“ Who must, like lawyers, either starve or plead, 
And follow, right or wrong, where guineas lead ;"’— 

mer on whose brows was blazoned the sign, “‘ Mind to be let;” who 
were slaves to every stupid, ignorant, and uuprincipled publisher, engag- 
ed in supplying ademand for frivolity, scurrility, indecency, and sedition; 
and who, with the tastes of scholars and the wages of draymen, ended at 
last in being the most dissolute and the most wretched of day-labourers. 
l'o be the tenaut, at best, of an attic or a cellar ; to be hunted by enraged 
unpaid tradesmen ; to wait for weeks in the antechamber of a lord to ex- 
change a dedication for a guinea: to have all the spirit of a man extinguish- 
ed by the necessity of creeping and cringing before a vulgar taskmaster; 








tence of plain noun substantives to cautious circumlocutions. 
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to know want and need in all their bitterest forms; to pass at evening 
from the back-room ofa Curll, an Osborne, er a Mist, with a worn-out 
brain and a jaded body, and rush to purchsse a few hours’ pleasure in a 
low debauch; to exercise more ingenuity in dodging builiffs and bilking 
landladies than in writing poems or pamphlets ; —this was the existence 
of many an enthusiast who came up to London filled with aspirations 
after fame, and expecting the fortune of a Pope or aSwift. Squalor and 
beggary were the commonplaces of an author’s life. ‘Could I have 
guessed,” says the aggrieved Mrs. Mouey wood to Lackless, * that I had a 
poet in my house? Could [ have looked for a poet under lace clothes ?” 
And the good lady goes on to mourn that her floor is all spoiled with ink, 
her winda»ws with verses, and her door almost beaten down with duns, 
To be continued. 


FUSS IN A BOOK-CLUB. 


AS RELATED BY A COPY OF MISS MARTINEAU’S “‘ EASTERN LIFE.” 


Can Lever forget the bright summer evening which saw me released 
from the last, consummating, book-binder’s squeeze? Can I ever forget 
the satisfaction it was to feel my nice purple coat, my gold-lettered back, 
enveloped in stout cartridge-paper, and to find myself travelling swiftly 
per rail toa Surrey rectory, far from that horrible workshop, redolent of 
the complicated odours of stale paste, fresh glue, and the exudation’ of 
warm, young mechanics, to whom baths and washhouses were as yet but 
chateaux en Espagne? 

From the moment that my originator, Mother, Venus genitrix, Cybele, 
Magua Mater,—what shall I style her ?—first called me from nothingness, 
to that when, fairly launched at Knighton Rectory, I felt the satisfaction 
of being a completed thing, my days have been passed in unvarying dis- 
quietudes. Oh, ye volumes! who are called intu existence by fine ca. 
in easy chairs, with enamel penholders and Dresden inkstands, can ye 
ever imagine the dread reverse of being brought into this world under 
the alternating inflictions of burning suns and raging toothache, vermin- 
stocked Nile boats and jolting camels, foot-sores and rough-dried chem- 
ises, tiresome company and getting up fine linen, romping harem girls, 
and bullying sheiks? I shudder atthe retrospect. And then the copying, 
the revising, the amplifying at home, was almost as painful. The haste, 
the excitement, the counting, not the cost, but the gain; the consulting 
learned books, the cribbing from the obscure, honestly quoting from the 
well-known! Then the bargaining with Moxon; then those horrid proof- 
sheets, with one’s best tropes marred by full stops for commas, c’s for e’s, 
and all those eccentricities which compositors indulge in, who study be- 
tween whiles the People’s Charter ! Ah, kittens! ah, puppies! ye who 
come plump into life in baskets lined with straw, and your restaurants 
close at hand, little do ye dream of the anguish of thus getting, bit by bit, 
into existence. On arriving at the rectory, I found by the assemblage ot 
newly-born and well-dressed brethren, and some passing words of those 
who ent us over—that I formed a component particle of the Knighton 
Book-Club; the secretary of which, affixing a list of names and dates to 
the first fy-leaf of us all, sent us on our travels. My destination was to 
the snuggest parsonage in Christendom; and I found myself lodged on a 
crimson-covered round table in the tidiest of drawing-rooms, among the 
prettiest of girls. My entrance caused excitement. 

“No pictures!” exclaimed one pair of rosy lips ; and I felt guilty as a 
man might, if detected in wanting a shirt. 

Oh, too learned!” lisped another. ‘“ How could you bespeak any- 
thing so dull, Annie?” 

I would have given the world to have opened that part where I treat of 
jumps up a pyramid. : 

“[t is just what I like,” said the eldest, taking me from the other’s 
hand. “ Papa told me I might choose a book this time, and I am sure, I 
have done well;’’ and, armed with a paper-cutter, she forthwith began 
carbonadoing amongst my hot-press, Itis charming to rest on the knees 
of a beautiful girl, who, reclining on a low chair, with ringlets droopin 
over one, reads, with no sour criticism ruffling the softness of the mild 
blue eye, determined to be pleased. The desire of knowledge was in 
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printing-ink. 1 question whether I made soindelible an impression; but 
1 was read, cela me sufit. A few days after my arrival, and when | was 
precisely in the position above described, “‘ Mr. Murray” was announced. 
He was down in my list as the “ Hon. and Rev. John Murray.” I learnt 
afterwards that he was curate of Knighton, the rector secretary having 
given him a title for orders; his good looks and frank manners, with the 
expectation of the best living in the archdeaconry of Surrey, giving hima 
title to every thing else. 

“So you have got Miss Martineau!” he said, taking me from the table. 
“ Do you like it?” 

“ Extremely,” said Annie Arden. “Iam quite proud of my bespeak.” 

‘“‘ And we all quarrel with her on the subject,” said a rosy girl, hard at 
work in acorner. *‘ We all wanted Sadness and Gladness.” 

With the clairvoyance, I suppose, inherited from my Magna Mater’s 
dabbling in mesmerism, I saw Mr. Marray’s heart beat with affection for 
the young girl so sedalously stitching at the binding of one of her little 
sister’s old shoes, while Anuie’s literary fervour failed tomove him. Yet 
he replied not to the sempstress, except with that look which she at once 
sought and avoided, while he said to Annie,— 

«| am not surprised at your liking the book. LI read it last week at 
my father’s. It is full of interest. Indeed it seems to me so diffusive, it 
might have formed two books; and I should have liked it better if all 
that Socinian trash had been extracted, to form a tit-bit for such as de- 
I'ght in the monstrous crudities of the dim-sighted infidel.” 

Annie looked surprised, and rather sheepish. She read hard words, 
but did not always understand them ; und could not quite guess the cause 
of the vehemence of Mr. Murray’s last words. How much I hated that 
young man from that minute, and I felt my purple binding crack with 
rage at his remarks! 

‘Do you think Miss Martineau an infidel?’ Annie at length asked, 
timidly. 

“ Do [ think!” he said, rudely enough, snatching up | first volume, 
and turning over my pages rapidly. “What do you think of talking of 
Moses and Plato as you would of Smith of Baliol and Grant of Merton, 
and making comparisons between them? The very divinely-associated 
Being, from whom, whatever Miss Martineau may think, she alone gains 
her very limited notions of » Supreme Being, is held in juxta-position 
with one, whose wisdom, great as it was, neverraised one pcor soul from 
off this sin-cursed earth.” 

The shoe dropped from Emma’s industrious fingers, and Annie looked 
very frightened as she said, anxiously,— 

“Ts the book wicked?” 

“ Decidedly !” he said, pushing it from him; and, to change the sub- 
ject and get nearer Emma, asked her to sing. How I should have liked to 
have been thrown at that young man’s head, in all the weight of my 
boards and extra duodecimo! I was not again looked at while in Ayling 
Vicarage. By general consent the sisters agreed not to tell their father, 
who was their only parent, that Annie had chosen a wicked book; and he, 
poor man, was at that time too much occupied to guess either at the ex- 
istence or cause of the secret. 

The time at length arrived for me to be forwarded to Mr. Newera, the 
surgeon of Knighton. My spirit rose as I was borne through the sur- 
geon’s-hall. Every thing showed much taste, with a smack of the Egyp- 
tian, which flattered my prevailing feelings. No great-coats, or umbrellas, 
or clogs, vexed the sight. A few terra-cotta vases, with myrtles and 
roses, stood beneath each column; and though these vases, and all the 
porphyry, marble, and bronzes of the hall, bad sprung from the brush of 
Mr. Putti, the plumber of Knighton, I had learned from my mother’s re- 
verence for Egyptian Lo rs too much respect for infant art to find 
fault with the counterfeit. was not taken to the drawing-room—the 
unities were better understood at Mr. Newera’s; and I was lodged in 
the library, owing some clever oak to the genius Putti, with relics from 
every quarter of the globe,—from a bust cf Faustina to the necklace of 
an Esquimaux. There was also a finely-bleached skeleton in a case 
‘lined with velvet, and which the displacement of a curtain by the wind 
made visible. The sight made every leaf of me vibrate; and 1 fully 





the reigns of George I. and George II., it was very difficult for a man of | shared my mother’s respect for the good taste of the post-creatton kings 
genius to escape this most miserable of social grades. As soon as he fell 
into the clutches of a bookseller, he had passed through that gate over | 


of Egypt, who never allowed such horrid things to transpire.—[ Quer 

Did they know any thing of the unpleasant-looking framework on which 
mankind are built?) 1 never saw the inkling of a joint in any Egyptian 
| design.J—I was welcomed with gladness by Mrs. Newera. She read 
my title-page; she looked at the list the secretary had inserted ; eulogised 
Mr. Arden as acharming, liberal, old parson, and forthwith commenced 
my perusal. I never could be read in better style; she scarcely left me; 
she copied bits of me; she wrote letters full ot me; she illustrated me ; 
and had just finished a fancy sketch of one of the picturesque halting- 
places my mother bad described, with eamels and Arabs, even to the 
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that fair girl, and she imbibed my words as greedily as my pages had the 


sheik’s javelin stuck in the ground, when Mr. Murray was announced. 
It seemed to me, to use book-language, that he had turned over a new 
leaf; for he praised the well-done drawing and the truth of the costumes, 
expressing admiration also of the graphic pen with which my mother 
had described them. : 

“T never dreamt of hearing you praise this work,’’ Mrs. Newera said; 
adding, archly, ‘1 felt rather inclined to smuggle it into my work-table 
as you entered.” 

“ [ do not praise it,”” Mr. Murray said, in the old dogmatic tone I so 
much objected to. ‘think it well written, but, at the same time, as 
mischievous and detestable a work as could have crept into a book-club,— 
with this additional odium attached to it, that it has crept in under false 
colours. Who looks for all this jargon of English Deists and German Ra- 
tionalists in a book purporting to relate Eastern Travels?” 

“T think you are unjust as far as regards false colours,” Mrs. Newera 
said quietly. ‘Miss Martineau’s name might give any one an idea of 
what they are to find.” 

‘No, no,” Mr. Murray replied. “People in the country are not so 
generally informed on al! matters as your clever self. If Miss Martineau had 
added ‘Unitarian’ to her name in the title-page, I would grant it the 
sort of negative virtue which I might to the notice ‘ Dangerous,’ placed 
by aroad surveyor on a rickety bridge. People could avoid the book 
and the bridge. But I still require more. As Miss Martineau dares to 
attack the great points of the faith of the country she lives in, she should 
have given her book the title which would have announced the impious 
and offensive conteuts.” 

“ In spite of all you say,” Mrs. Newera replied, while a little pink ear 
beneath her curis showed some embarrassment at thus bearding her di- 
recteur, ‘1 must confess that I gladly study a work which, like this, leads 
one to think and to seek the truth.” 

Mr. Murray cracked all his knuckles as he repeated, with a scornful 
emphasis,—“ Truth!” He then added quickly, ** What truth do you 
mean? Chemical, botanical, physiological, astronomical, or geological 
truth? Surely Miss Martineau leads to none of these! And if it is re- 
ligious truth you mean, still worse. Thereis but one Book which teaches 
it with anything like authority, and in that sure word of testimony we are 
to seek it, and not from those who, professing a qualified regard for reve- 
lation, abjure vulgar Orthodoxy for the novelties of German Neology, or 
that old-fashioned heresy Socinianism.” 

“TJ think, however, that you must admit, that there are difficulties in 
the doctrines of Christianity to which a zealous inquirer after truth does 
well to direct our attention.” 

Mrs. Newera said this with a little appearance of anger at this young 
man’s pertinacity. 

“Not in the spirit in which Miss Martineau conducts the business,’” he 
replied, sharply. “Her prejudices start up every moment, making one 
apply to her case what Carlyle said of Voltaire,—‘ He ardently warred 
against Christianity withoat understanding, beyond the mere superticies, 
what Christianity was,’” 

‘But you do confess that there are difficulties?” 
quired. , 

“None to those who are accustomed to inquire only what revelation 
has actually taught, and who then submit their reason to that revelation 
without presuming to speculate on the causes, fitness, or inscrutable mys- 
teries connected with the discoveries made to man by that revelation. 
The doctrines of Christianity, as well as those of the Mosaical dispensa- 
tion, are only difficult to the minds of those who, assenting to the evi- 
dences of revelation as sufficient to warrant its reception, suppose them- 
selves invested with the power of rejecting the conclusions thus support- 
ed by evidence, if their reason cannot comprehend them, or if they are 
opposed to their pre-conceived notions of what might, probably, be ex- 
pected from a divine revelation.”” . a 

‘You are tremendously professional,” Mrs. Newera remarked, feignin 
ayawn. “But, Mr. Murray, if, amidst what you call the evidences o 
revelation, an acute mind perceives where history and whatmay be term- 
ed myth blend, surely it were slavish or bigoted to desist from reasoning 
on a point which so strikes one’s perceptions ?” 

‘Where men may reason men may err, Mrs. Newera ; and what has 
Miss Martineau to do with myths? All her notions of them are gleaned 
from others, and I could give you a list of all the books from which she 
culls her pet poisons, crowning it with her last studied work, the He- 
brew Monarchy, more dangerous than her own, because attempting more. 
No, if Miss Martineau must work at myths, let her attempt to detach 
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fable from truth in the history of Mother Hubbard’s dog. ButI have 
made you angry,” Mr Murray added, rising ; “and it makes me angry 
to think of an ah woman sitting down in the full blaze of day, and, be- 
cause she holds an umbrella between herself and the sun, wishing to per 
euade herself and others that the sun bas nothing to do with the light 
which she enjoys.” 

How glad I was that this impertinence was put a stop to by the en- 
trance of visitors ? and how glad I was to find that the next name in my 
carte de voyage was that of a county magistrate, residing, at least, seven 
miles from Knighton, and so beyond the reach of this crusading curate. 
Squire Fortescue, his lady, two daughters, and a sup, all tarned me over 
as [ lay on the drawing-room table, though novels and periodicals seemed 
to them “ metal more attractive.” Still, they certainly set up for 
pee | people, and occasionally discussed my merits,—in that vague 
way, however, that it was I only who kuew how little of my contents 
had arrived at their knowledge. They had the same power of fixing on 
salient parts of the narrative, that a Highlander has of springing to the 
jatting rocks ina mountain stream. They knew of my mother’s walks 
in the desert of fourteen miles a-day, which they affected to disbelieve. 
They knew who the Russian countess was, who had evinced almost as 
much enthusiasm in a Christian temple as my mother had shown ina 
Heathen one. They knew of the greatness thrust on ‘‘Mr. E.” by the 
exacting sheik, which they persisted iu considering an epieode, inserted 
as a set-off to the task she had imposed on him of reading the unpublished 
journal,—a sugarplum witha pill, in fact. How tired I got of these 
people 1 And, strange to say, they paid a shilling fine for detaining me 

eyond the time I was allotted to pass with them. At length I was re- 
leased, and got into anotker cosy vicarage. How congenial to my feel- 
ings was the first fortnight I spent there? I was read withoutcomment, 
but with intense attention; while Herodotus, Hengstenberg, Gliddon, 
Heeren, Cory’s Chronology, and other learned works, were constantly 
referred to. I heard no opinion passed upon me, until, one evening, the 
vicar, entering from a ramble, addressed his wife, who was holding my 
last yolume in her hand, with the questiou— 

“Why do you look so serious, Mary?” 

“Thave just finished Miss Martineau’s bcok,”’ she replied ; “ andl 
was half wishing, half praying, that a strong, crushing refutation of all 
these errors, may appear in the next Review. Am I wrong ?” 

I pricked up my ears for the answer,—dog’s-ears, be it known, which 
the Fortescues had lett ou my pages ; however, the answer was not very 
pleasant. 

. — enmity is quite justified. This is decidedly a most mischievous 
ook.’ 

Mischievous! HowTI abhor an epithet so universally applied to un- 
ruly pot-boys, high-mettled monkeys, and Chartist speeches ! 

“Tt is no.small calamity for a living man to be robbed of a living faith,” 
Mr. Denyer continued ; “and Miss Martineau has attempted the robbery 
in a wanton and covert manuer. She has thrown the glove, however, 
and I, too, hope that a champion may be found in Christendom to pick it 
up. If Miss Martineau had shown half the sympathy for the Christian 
which she has for the Egyptian idolater, the Jewish deist, the Mahomedan 
votary, one might have marvelled at the extent of her blindness, to whom 
light 1s no light; but blindness is all one should have brought against her. 
But tuere is a decided spirit of antagonism towards Christianity, under 
the specious guise of a well-told tale of personal adventure, which calls 
for some demonstration inreturn. There is also much inconsistency in her 

book; for while, by ler words, she virtually accuses of imposture the 
Divine Being she so affectedly, and therefore irreverently, calls ‘the 
Teacher,’ she still shows a qualified devotion. And though she seems 
to look on the Almighty’s dealings with His people through Moses and 
his Antitype asa salutary cheat, of which she and some others are cog- 
nizant—thus instituting herself a sort of juggler’s confederate,—still she 
appears tou owia heart equal to the worship of the Omnipotence, whose 
powers she so vainly tries to circumscribe.’ 

“ Poor Miss Martineau!” Mrs. Denyer said, sorrowfully. “She cer- 
tainly has some better aspirations, shown,I think, by her interest in Jeru- 
salem, which, even in bygone years, has made her Jamiliar with its local- 
ity 

“T differ with you there,’ Mr. Denyer replied. “ Do you recollect 
reading of a book written on Shakspeare’s play of the J'empes/, where all 
the erudition of the author was employed to discover aud fix the locality 
of Prospero’s island? I think the genius of Shakspeare was about as 
well appreciated by this person as—I speak it reverently—the divinity 
of our Saviour by Miss Martineau.” 

‘You are as severe as I wished the reviewer to be,”” Mrs. Denyer said 
smiling. 

‘TI have greater cause for spleen,” he answered. 

“Here is a book, incontestably of an evil tendency, by some strange 
mischance going the round of a book-club, chiefly composed of clergy- 
men, fur the amusement of whose families these books are principally 
circulated. And though I feel that Mr. Arden can hardly be aware of 
the dangerons character of the book he has thus sent round to shed its 
poison, still, as 2 stranger, | experience a delicacy in hinting it to him. 
However, the book goes to-morrow to Yeldon Castle; befere it gets 
into young hands I will try and see Mr. Murray. He is intimate with 
the Ardeus, and may dev:se some plan.” 

I was sent to Yeldon Castl® and there found one of my brothers seut 
down by Churton. I had no opportunity of inquiring into the uature of 
his treatment. The countess opened my title-page, and then gave orders 
for me to be forwarded to General Gascoigne. She said something to the 
earl about “ straining at gnats and swallowing camels;” and that half the 
credulity which fostered a belief iu mesmerism might establish a tolera- 
bly warm disciple of Joanna Southcote; but as I was not obliged to 
ome such general reflections as addressed to my respected mother, | 
gave no heed to them. 

General Gascoigne commenced reading me with as much vigour as 
forty years passed in India had lefthim. I was placed on a reading-desk 
before him; the bell-pull was fastened to his chair, and silence reigued 
throughout the apartment. I fancied I was approved; but felt a little 
startled when the old general suddenly gave a violent twitch to the bell. 

“Send Miss Gascoigne down,” was the brief order given. 

In five seconds a timid looking girl appeared at the door. 

“Miss Gascoigue, the author of this book defends the worship of cats 
and other minor animals; you will be so good, when you read the pas- 
sage, to repent at the same time the fourth verse of the twentieth chep- 
ter of Exodus.” 

Miss Gascoigne bowed and withdrew. The general’s studies were 
resumed; vguin the bell was rung, and again Miss Gascoigne appeared 
lo order. 

“Miss Gaccoigne. though the author of this work, with a commend. 
able tenderness tor the feelings of the people she is among, veils her 
face, that she may not startle the prejudices of the chance African in her 
path, she scruples not to offend the equally harmless prejudices of the 
majority of her own countrymen, by irreverent remarks on all they hold 
holy. Yes, Miss Gascoigne, she does not hesitate, on the hypothesis that 
the sacred Scriptures are a collection of myths or legends, to banish God 
from His creation, destroy the notion of a Providence, and give the lie to 
the Luw and the Prophets. Miss Gascoigne, wheu you peruse this book, 
see to repeat the nineteenth verse of the twenty-second chapter of 

velation, and to consider that it applies to the whole of Scripture.” 

The next day Miss Gascoigne was not summoned to the library. Peo 
p’e little know how much a day’s quiet repays one for the agony of the 
printing-press. On the third day again she was sent for; again she stood 
at the door in mute attention. 

“‘ Miss Gascoigne,” the general commenced, “the author of this work 
seems disposed to undervalue the Christian religion, on the score of the 
greater number of converts made to Mahomedanism She is apparently 
not aware that the regions of the East would number miles with Euro. 
pean inches; and that if there is anything to scatter, the wider the field, 
the wider must the object be scattered. But there are further reasons 
for the inequality she misiaterprets, which, with my slight acquaintance 
with the East, L could at once explain, when the opportunity may occur. 
Miss Gascoigne, | wish, however, to make one remark to you. A tailor 
advertises tight-fitting suite, which admit of no relaxation of position, 
and confine the wearer to an entire new attitude. Wrinkle or spot 
would be disgracefully conspicuous on thesé clothes, which allow of no 
letting out or taking in; which, in short, when once adopted, must be 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. Another artisan in apparel ad- 
vertises a loose-lhanging garment, which can be worn over any other 
thread-bare habit. Formed of a material warranted not to show dirt, and 
on which even yas ot are not easily seen, it is a garment in which 
you may eat, drink, and sleep; and thongh not unbecoming, from the 
prevalence of the mode, it may be worn large enough to wrap round a 
man and as many wives as he can afford to keep. Miss Gascoigne, I 
would ask you one question,—Which tailor, do you imagine, would 

rocure the quickest custom—the vender of the tight fittin 

lemished suit, or that of the 
spot.” 

Miss Gascoigne considered the last would sell fastest. 





| of St. Paul. 

















Martinean’s comparative view of the converts to Christianity, and to Ma- 
homedauism, please to bear in mind the irksomeness of a tight coat and 
the comforts of a paletot, or what in my time was emphatically called a 
wrap-rascal.” ’ 

Thus proceeded General Gascoigne’s study of my precious pages. 
Every little novelty, every Socinian eccentricity, every bold thought, 
berrowed from Rosenmiller or others, was as quickly confided to Miss 
Gascoigne, with what the general conceived an antiseptic remark from 
himself. At length he rang the bell moresviolently than ever; and, 
scarcely waiting for the appearance of his daughter at the door, ex- 
claimed,— 

“« Miss Gascoigne, the author of this work knocks under. She has vis- 
ited and left Damascus, without presuming to touch upon the conversion 
If she admits that, aud the authenticity of his epistles, the 
ew thing may still take her place among the worshippers of the 

rinity.” 

fasten of making my way in‘o Miss Gascoigne’s study, I was rather 
surprised to find myself one morning reversing the order of book-clubs, 
and making a retrograde movement back to Ayling Vicarage. If I was 
astonished, Mr. Arden was a little more so on reading the note which 
accompanied me. 

General Gascoigne’s compliments to the Rev. John Arden, and hopes, for the 
sake of the younger part of the Knighton Book-club, and of Christianity in gen- 
eral, that he will take some measures to withdraw Eastern Life from the club. 

Mr. Arden turfed the note in his hand as maidens do valentines, and 
then called his daughter. At the very moment she came running to him 
with her hand full of letters she had just taken from the postman. 

“T am sure, papa, here is an invitation from Yeldon Castle,” she said. 
“ Do open it.” 

The indulgent old vicar forgot the general in his desire to oblige his 
child, and read aloud,— 

Dear Mr. Arden,—I do think Eastern Life a very objectionable book. For 
the sake of the young people, whose opinions are not so well confirmed as your 
dear girls’ may be, fo you not think it better to withdraw it from the club? 
Ever sincerely yours, C. YELDoN. 

Annie shook from head to foot. Emma, who had joined the party to 
inspect the letters, kuew not how to assist her in this dilemma. A dark 
cloud passed over Mr. Ardeu’s brow, but he said nothing, while opening 
a note almost mechauically. He started, and looked angrily at Annie, as 
he read,— 

Dear Sir,—I hope, on hearing of the sensation which Lastern Life has caused 
in our book-club, you will exempt me from all participation in the ill-tempered 
things said respecting it. Iadmire the book as much as I do your liberality of 
idea in bespeaking it. Yours truly, Puryne NEWERA. 

“Oh, papa, do not look at me so!” the poor girlexclaimed. ‘We were 
afraid to tell you what a wicked bvok it is.” 

At this moment Mr. Marray was announced. After a hurried greeting, 
he asked to speak to Mr. Arden alone: and then ivfurmed him he came 
from Mr. Denyer on the subject of Eastern Life, then going the circuit of 
the book-club. Whata conglomeration of persecution ! and how sick I 
was of all the phrases banales thrown atme! Suflice it to say, Mr. Murray 
just then recollected his brother, a student at Gottingen, lad sent to him 
for a copy of Eastern Life; so my identical self was precisely what he want- 
ed. My place was to be filled by the Queens of England; and the sisters 
were to be well scolded fur their want of candour respecting “ Aunie’s 
wicked book.” 

I am inditing this lament from Gdttingen, with a schnapps bes prinkled 
cover, and a cigar marking my most spicy page. I live among congenial 
spirits; still] feel it bauishment ; and lack the spirit with which C omvlan- 
us viewed the same circumstances. My Magna Mater may have more of 
the Roman, and hear but “the common cry of curs,” in the voices which 
discard her poor offspring from the Christiau’s library; if not, and this, my 
Lament, should reach her, perhaps she will devise some plan to keep 
my brethren out of country book-clubs : or, at least, get up some editions 
as shoemukers do bovts, for‘ country wear.” 





THE BOUGHT BRIDEGROOM. 


Mrs. Murphy was searching through one of her drawers—the old-fash- 
ioued mahogany drawers she had brought to her husband’s house when 
she was married. She was thinking at that very moment of her mariiage 
and those thoughts were woeful, tor sorrow was shadowed in her face. 
She was searching for pieces of old linen to dress the ulcerated leg of her 
invalid husband. At that instant she beard his complaining voice from 
the fireside of the sittingroom, which adjoined the bedroom— 

“ Come, Betty—what keeps you, | say—come.” 

“ Betty—yes, Betty—poor Betty—if she had only died long ago,” mut- 
tered Mrs. Marphy, and her eyes glared, aud her face became white for 
a moment with anger, and a proud, and even lofty expression, such as 
Elizabeth of England in her haughtiest mood, when domineering most 
over her nobles and her kingdom, might have assumed, passed over Mrs 
Murphy’s countenance, though she was but the wife of aman in humble 
rank, and her life had always been mingled with the concerns and the 
people of that rank. She made no answer to her husbaud—she had not 
found the object of her search—she turned over a great variety of things 
—she examined the coruers and sides of the drawers—she went to the 
bottom of them—she disarranged the folded precision of many garments 
—sle dragged to light o!d bandkerchiefs and old aprons, which were coe- 
val with her marriage, and she disturbed the repose of old baby-linen— 
of her first and only child, Robert; her fuce softened a little, but only a 
little; for combating with the natural mother’s love, there bad long been 
powerful antagonist passions in hersoul. She pushed the baby-linen care- 


lessly ito its corner, aud continued her search, but she could find none of 


the articles in question. There had been a great demand for it of late ; 
that ulcerated limb of her husband’s had consumed her whole store of old 
liven. Still she searched in another corner; in a particular place in the 
lowest drawer of all, which had been little disturbed fora length of time, 
she foand a parcel loosely tied together, and drawing it out, proceeded 
te examine the coutents. Alas ! these were only pieces of printed calico 
—pieces of many un old dress which had long since been worn out, and 
consigned, in the shape of rags, perhaps, to the paper manufacturer—there 
was not one fragment of old linen in the bundle. Mrs. Murphy was 
carelessly tying the fragments together again, when she espied what 
seemed an old letter. She took it up carelessly, but her whole frame be- 
came agitated—it was a well-remembered handwriting. 

Mrs. Murphy was, toa casual observer, a common-place looking wo- 
inan; there was usually a cold expression on her rather hard features ; 
there was a castof sorrow and pain about her eyes, but on her thin and 
pale lips there was alwaysindication of bitterness which told that though 
she had sorrowed much, she had not sorrowed as a Cbristian should. Her 
figure was. middle-sized, and neither majestic nor gracetul ; her plain, 
brown stuff gown, and her still plainer thick muslin cap, caused her to 
seem in all respects an individual in whose mind there had never been 
any feelings beyond the common order of emotions which live and die in 
the great masses of the world. 

“I thought I had burned them all—every one—ay, many a day ago, I 
thought it,” she whispered, still holdingthe !etter inher hand. The deep- 
est sorrow of the world had passed through that woman’s soul; a hurri- 
cane of passion was still withinit, yet her face was only something paler 
than usual, and her lips a little more compressed. 

She turned the letter over, and read a few words, then she suddenly 
crumpled it together, and tore it in pieces. 

« Pildo it—yes—l'll tear his happiness to pieces, as Iam doing this— 
no more pity for her—no more.” 

She was gazing out of the small window of the apartmentcloge to which 
a public road led. Two individuals were passing at that very moment ; 
one was Mrs. Marphy’s son, and the other was the person who, thirty 
years before, had written the letter Mrs. Murphy had just torn. She look- 
ed on his face, and smiled with apparent calmness. 

He was a man of respectable appearance, though the black dress 
which he wore was old and threadbare, and showed evident marks of 
having often been sorely brushed. His name was Henry Allen, and he 
was the master of a school in a rather humble line in the neighbourirg 
town of L His face was inclining to ruddiness, notwithstanding his 
sedentary occupation; and unlike the generality of schoolmasters, his 
countenance was good humoured, and his brow was very mild and bene- 
volent; the affections—the domestic affections — were written on his 
face, and expressed in every tone of his voice. He was almost sixty 
years of age ; but in appearance he was not so old. Little did this man 
think, as he entered Mrs. Murphy’s house, and saluted her with his usual 
mild but cheerful manner, that thoughts of him, of his long past, long 
forgotten letters, had raised a deadly storm of passion and rage in her 
breast. 

it was fully more than thirty years since, in his youthful days of folly, 





g, easily-| he had paid attentions—more than attentions, it might have been—to 
cheap loose garment, warranted not to! Mrs. Murphy, then a young girl. They had quarrelled, perhaps he had 


wilfully, even rudely quarrelled ; hat then it was so long ago, it lay so 
covered with the mists of time, he could hardly think it had really been 


“Very well,” caid the imperturbable general, “ when you read Miss | now, if by some accident it came to his mind; but he rarely, if ever, did 





think of it. He had been married to another for so many Pha ym and Mrs. 
Murphy paving been married also, and as they both resided in the same 
neighbourhood, he had been so accustomed to see her with her husband 
that he had almost come to think she had never been anything but Mrs. 
con a Had he been questioned on the subject, he would have said 
that he believed Mrs. Murphy retained no recollection whatever of the 
period of their early flirtations ; for neighbours and acquaintances, as 
they had long been, she never was in the habit of making the slightest 
reference to tue past. The past was in his estimation now like some 
state of prior existence, none of the influences of which could, by any 
possibility, affect his present condition. Little did he think, as he bid a 
cheerful good-day to Mrs. Murphy, and glanced carelessly on her, seein 
her usually homely, housewife contour of face and figure, that in her sou 
she was the young girl of her early days, deep passioned, and agonised 
with the bitterest of all earthly disappointments, and that she saw in 
him, not the man advanced in years, from whom the sentiment of youn 
romance had long since departed, but the Henry Allen—young, hand- 
some, intellectual—who had called into existence the one deep love of 
her girl’s heart. 

He might have seen the momentary glaring of unutterable hatred in 
her muddy, dark, grey eyes, but he never dreamed of her entertaining 
such feelings towards him. 

The schoolmaster was come to have some conversation regarding 
matters connected with the approaching marriage of his daughter Agnes 
to Robert Murphy, the only child of Mrs. Murphy; the marriage was 
to take place on the ensuing day. 

Mrs. Murphy received the schoolmaster in the kitchen, and invited 
him to be seated there as usual ; it was her own and her husband's com- 
mon sitting apartment. Mrs. Murphy’s early education had been a 
slight degree better than what is usually bestowed on the daughters of 
farmers Gi an unpretending class in Ireland ; but when she married John 
Murphy, who was a farmer of an unpolished order, she gave up mauy of the 
little pretensions to taste in which she had indulged in her youth, and 
with a hardy stoicism fulfilled the duties of a lot, in which there were 
none of the refinements nor the adornments of life. 

The schoolmaster seated himself beside the master of the house—John 
Murphy, master of the house, he was called, but the name only apper- 
tained to him. He was an old, a very old man ; he had been past middle 
age when he married; he had been an invalid, and confined to the house 
for years. Mrs. Murphy had managed the furm, and still continued to 
manage it, though, ostensibly, the business was conducted by the son, 
Robert. John Murphy was reclining in an old, broken, unpolished arm- 
chair; his thin, skinny face was one mass of deep furrows, und misera- 
ble discontent was in every glance of his hollow eyes, and iu every 
tone of his cracked voice. 

“Tsay, Betty, what are you doing?—why don’t you pring the rags 
here to dress my leg?”’ he said, looking sourly at his wife, after having 
exchanged a few words with the schoolmaster. 

‘‘ Be quiet, and have some patience, will you?’ answered Mrs. Mur- 
phy, bestowing a glance of such bitterness on her shrivelled husband, 
that the schoolmaster could not help trembling for the happiness of his 
daughter, who was so soon to take up her residence in the house with a 
woman who displayed st.ch palpable ill-temper. 

“Ay, be quiet-—be quiet; it’s easy for them to be quiet that’s not suf- 
ferin’—that’s not safferin’ the long years that I’ve been here, and not able 
to go out and see the fields that I’ve so often ploughed and sowed, and 
the blessed corn that God sends us. Is the corn gettin’ strong now, 
Robert? I don’t see the field out of the window since the leaves come 
on the trees—if it was God’s will that I’d only get out as I used to do;” 
the old man’s voice softened into a sad resignation as he said the last 
words. 

The schoolmaster spoke soothingly to the sick old man, and strove to 
encourage him with hopeful words, telling bim what a good nurse his future 
daughter Agnes was; how attentive she was in her own or when 
sickness came, and how he and the young brothers of Agnes would miss 
her. The old man listened, and seemed pleased. 

‘“ Ay—-well—maybe she will have the kind hand about me, the crea- 
ture. I've thought sometimes, when I was lying here, and me hoarse 
with calling somebody, if it was only to get me a drink of water, that if I 
had a daughter, she wouldn’t be cross with the poor, old, sick father.” 

As he spoke, a gleaming of hope came beautifully over the miserable 
Do 4a of his face, and smiles played around the corners of his wither- 
e Ips. 

* Well, if she does be the kind darlin’ | hear you say, it ‘ill be good of 
Providence to send her here to take care of the old man. Robert there 
attends me kindly enough sometimes; but a daughter—ay, a os 
it stands to reason, should know best how to take care of a sick old 
man;” he glanced to bis son as he spoke, as if wishing to hear his senti- 
ments concerning the coming daughter-in law. 

“Agnes will be kind, very kind to you, father—Agnes has a kind 
heart,” Robert Murphy said. He was a young man of pleasing appear- 
ance, with an air something above his condition; his figure was rather 
under the middle size, but well formed; his face was hundsome, though 
a little efleminate and unexpressive; an air of extreme self-satisfaction 
was visible in his soft blue eyes; his whole countenance showed that he 
had never in his existence either thought or felt deeply. At times he ex- 
hibited indications of stronger passions ; but his cou:se of lite bad been 
smooth and monotonous, and if any powerful energies were within him, 











they still remained slumbering in the depths of his soul. He believed 
that he loved his bride elect; he had certainly never loved anything else 
excepting himself so well; she had flattered his ruling passion—vanity— 
by accepting of him in prefereuce to some other suitors, as eligible as 
himself; therefore, he fancied he loved her; he was not in the habit of 
examining deeply his own feelings—and so rested satisfied. 

“ There are a few things I would like to mention,’ said the school- 
master looking around the kitchen, and gazing into an open door which 
led to a sitting room. “You know my Agues is a girl of taste—she likes 
to see things so nice and neat—she has made our little parlour at home 
80 pretty, and all at but a trifling expense.” 

irs. Murphy sneered audibly at this. The old man moved restlessly 
ou his chair, and his eyes, with a dissatisfied, aud at the same time en- 
quiring look, turned towards his wife, as if to discover her sentiments on 
this point. 
_ “You have no noticn,’’ continued the schoolmaster, ‘ how saving Agnes 
18 On all points, though she has such a taste for seeing things nice about 
her—why | am sure she saved the price of a bit of carpet, and the chintz 
window-curtains that [ bought for our little parlour; yes, she saved it 
out of her own dress, every farthing of it, I do think.” 
rm — and window-curtains!—humph, indeed,” reiterated Mrs. 
lurp . 

“Why it doesn’t cost much, indeed,” said the schoolmaster beseech 
ingly; “and your parlour there, when you get a piece of carpet on it, 
and when Agues brings her little baskets, and things are put all to rights 
—why you ll be delighted; yourselves will have the comfort of it all— 
and this kitchen, when Robert gets flags for it (he looked down at the 
earthen floor, which was worn into holes and damp in some places); and 
when some new glass is put in the window there, it will be so clean and 
cheerful, with Agnes to see that it’s all keptright, that you'll not rue any 
little money you may spend on it, believe me.” 

“T have lived here many a year without carpets and window-curtains, 
ay, and without flags on the kitchen—what’s good enough for me won't do 
for her, I suppose,” said Mrs. Murphy, in a sharp bitter voice. 

‘Ay, it’s true; it done for Betty—my Betty, as it is—and why shouldn’t 
it do for Robert’s wife too?” cried the old man, gruffly. 

“To be sure she’s to bring such a great fortune with her, that she’ll 
buy new furniture out and out,” sneered Mrs. Murphy, with a malicious 
sinile on her thin lips. 

The father ot Agnes reddened with anger. 

“T am sorry my daughter is to enter your house,” he cried, pzssionate- 
ly; ‘my daughter, who is one of the best treasures of heaven in herself— 
my daughter to be twitted by you, because she does not bring a large for- 
tune. i have saved a moderate fortune for her, as much as girls of her 
rank usually have—as much as your son, Mrs Murphy, is entitled to, let 
me tell you; but if he—if you, Robert, have such sentiments regarding 
my daughter's fortune, as your mother expresses, my daughter shall never 
enter this house—it is not yet too late to break off——” <e;: 

He was interrupted by Robert who, with every appearance of sincere 
ity, and with real sincerity at the moment, made protestations that he 
uever dreamed of being discontented, because his Agnes had not more 
fortune. 

The schoolmaster was a little pacified ; but he sighed deeply, aud seem 
ed very sorrowful. *“ Poor A nes—the good daughter—the delight of my 
eyes; to hear them talking bout her fortune—her, with all the riches of 
goodness and kindliness in her—the riches that gold and silver can never 
bring to many a wealthy man; it’s heart- breaking to hear it.” He spoke 
slowly and dreamily, as if in a sad reverie on the future fate to which his 
daughter might be subjected. , 

“You love her, I see—you’re very fond of Agnes,” said Mrs. Murphy. 

“ Love her! ay, love her, indeed—nobody knows how I love her, God 
knows I’ve been troubled sometimes thinking that good wouldn't hap- 



















1849, 
pen her, because I love her too well—the darling gici, she’s so like her 
mother.’ ; 

“ She is” replied Mre, Murphy, “ she is like her mother ;” and a look of 
bitterness miugled with triamph passed over her face. . ; 

“ Her good, beautiful mother, who died and left me so soon,” continued 
the schoolmaster. “ Agnes doesn’t speak, or smile, or waik, or turn 
round, but 1 think I see ber mother before me. Don't you ane Uf, Mrs. 
Murphy? 











You remember her mother; isn’t the likeness great ! ; 
Little did the schoolmaster dreain ofthe old, but uahealed and canker- 
ing wounds he was probing as he spoke. cat bak . 
rn remember it well; | remember her very well. _Mrs. Murphy 
turned ber face towards the window as shie spoke; but neither her voice 
nue ved tion. 

nor countenance betray ea any emo . vs 
“ Tt was not the wish of my poor Agues that Ishould talk to you about 
these little matters | have mentioned. She begged me uot to speak on 
the subject, the dear girl; for it’s no ambition to be finer than her neigh- 
bours = the like of that, makes her wish to have things tasty. She told 
me she could live with her Robert in the worst cabin iu Lrelaud, and think 
it no hardship; though to be sure, if her circumstances allowed it, she 
‘Mien euis ‘ni nsbead comfortable 
3 , ice clean house, tomake her husband comfortable 

would like to nt ert ° 
content with 1 -* 4 , 

“Seoruy afterwards the fathor of Agues took his leave, carrying a mes- 


5 . } ne ] } > eye ; 
sage from Robert, to the elfect that he would spend the evenig with his 


bride elect. : F , ; , 

« Do not be late of returning home this evening, Robert,” Mrs. Marphy 

said tw her son, when the schoolmaster had gone; “| want to have some 
Ss ’ 
very particular conversation with you.” 

Agaes sat in her father’s little parlour, which she was so shortly to 
leave for her new home—or rather, which she calculated on leaving. , A 
female cousin was with her,and thoy were both busily engaged in fnish- 
ing adress. It was not the white muslin bridal dress, with its white rib 

bo] . . . . . on . * we: 
buus—that was finished already ; it was 2 printed calico dress, for every- 
day househvla wear. ; 

The smile and the blash of the young bride showed beyond all doubt 
that she was one of the happy. She had large, bright, affectionate, brown 
eyes, with a smooth and pink-tinted complexion, and soft brown hair; 
hier fuce and figure were altogether very pleasing and graceful. As she 
sat and sewed 1udustriously, she looked round the litde parlour, with a 
half sigh now and again, that slie was so suon tu l ave it. 

It was au humble room, when compared with fine apartinents; never- 
theless, it was most cheering and comlortable, and there was taste dis- 
played in its decorations. It was well lighted with two windows at the 
south; the windew panes were strikingly bright and unfractured for an 
Irish cottage. The walls of the little p irlour were printed of alight gold- 
coloured greeit; the chintz window-curtains were white and green, with 
scattered rose-coloured flowers; the carpet was ef green, scarlet, and 
white. ‘There was a small mahogany centre-table, which had been kept 
most curcfully polished ; it was, indeed, a perfect mirror in its way, that 
little table, for it reflected distinctly the glass filled with beautiiul red 
and white roses, which stood on it. Tiere was a canary ina handsome 
green wire cage; a happy, healthy canary it was, with remarkably beau- 
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flowering plants in the window seats covered with a profusion of green 
leaves and many-tinted blossoms. It was in every respect a neat aud 
pretty room, aud showed that Agnes was gifted with tastes too rarely, 
alas! to be met with ia her rank in Lreland. 

The bright tint on the cheek ef Agnes, and the glow in her happy eyes, 
showed that she and her cousin were talking of Robert Marphy. 

“ He is su kind to his mother—so attentive to her slightest wish,” said 
Agnes. ' : “ — P 

“She has very great inflnence over him, I believe,” said the cousin, 
who was u thin, pale-faced, reflective, and wise gir! or wonmn, consider- 
ably past the fiush of the bright blood and bright hopes of youth, but 
yet with nothing of the ill-mature so falsely attributed to old maids in 
general. ; 

“Very great influence,” reiterated Agnes, gently: “but that is not 
wrong, surely. [tis right that a mother should have influence over her 
son.” 

She looked earnostly and anxiously in her cousin's face, she was eager 
to hear some explanation of the doubtful word, or rather doubtful manner 
of her cousin, for she fully appreciated her wisdom and penetration of 
character, 

“It is perfectly right that a mother should influence her son, provided 
that inflaence is for good,” answered the cousin. 


fhe Atbion. 


down to almost the last remains, glimmered on the hearth, and cast a 
dull, dim light through the kitchen; its usually squalid and comlort- 
less aspect was more discernible by the dull light thaneven in the sun- 
shine of day. aa a 

Mrs. Murphy crossed her arms on her breast, and sat gazing into the 
ashes. She satin the same immovable position for a length of time. She 
did not seem drowsy, nor in any way inclined to sleep. The demon of 
evil is ever sleepless; and, therefore, she dreamed not of slumber. 
‘Three or four times she turned to the door, fancying she heard the foot- 
steps of her son, and then, with a slight and momentary gesture of im- 
patience, she would fold her arms again, and continue her gaze on the 
ashes of the dying fire. é 

At length, when midnight had come, a light, brisk step was heard at 
the door, and Robert entered. 

He approached his mother with a cheerful and happy face. 

“ Well, mother—sittiug up, I see; but what have you got to say to 
me? You told me it wassomething particular. It’s a dull, dark place 
you have got of it here.” He drew a stool to his mother’s side and sat 
down. “ It’s dark and dismal, to be sure; it won’t be so when Agnes 
comes.” 

“Tt’s not so dark and dismal as my heart,” said his mother, witha deep 
sigh. : 

“ Your heart—your heart dark and dismal,” reiterated Robert, looking 
on her with surprise and concern, for he loved his mother as deeply as 
his nature would permit him to love. ms 

“Is itany wonder I’m thesorrowful womin this night,” she said, sigh- 
ing deeply, and covering her face with her hands. 

“ But what sorrow have you, mother 7—ouly tell me, and I’m not the 
man to let anybody make you sorry.” ! 

“You've been a goud son to me, Robert’’—she placed her hand on his 
shoulder, aud partly around his neck—* You’ve beeu the very light of my 
eyes. What had L bat you to make me live on in this black world—my 
heart's pride is in you, for who’s like you ia the whole country; is there 
a gentloman’s son has a face and shape like you, or better breeding ?” 

A thrill of delight went through the soulof Robert, for vanity was the 
ruling passion of that soul, and well his mother k»ew it. 

“ And vo think,” continued his mother. “that sueh a young man as you 
would throw yourself away on that girl, that Agues Allen, the daughter ot 
a poor schoolmaster.” 

“ But, mother,” cried Robert. “I thought you had got over all the dis- 
like to poor Agnes and her father, that you bad at first. Didn't you toll 
me, three or four deys ago, that yon would try aud be content, and wasn’t 
I quite sure you were contented ?” 

“Twas never contented in my heart—my heart was always black 
when LI thoughtof her coming here, and me having to look ut her ail day 
long; but L seemed to be contented fora while, because, Robert, L thought 
she loved you.” She laid a deep emphasis onthe last words. 

Robert opened his eyes wide in surprise. 

* Aud does she not love me —I know poor Agnes loves me better than 
she does herself,” he said. 

“ T wish she did.” answered his mother, coldly. 

“ But what do you mx 
the deepest love for me 

“She can pretend it very well beiore your face—she drew cunning in 
with her mother’s milk.” 


“Pretendit! Mother, explain yourself. 
? 


” 
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lll not listen to this from 
vou.’ 
“ « Botif Teould prove that she likes another better than you, though 
she’s going to marry you ———’ 

“ You'll drive me mad, mother,” cried Robert, who, like all weakmind- 
ed persons, was of a suspicious and credulous natare. 

* There’s nouse in telling you what I’ve heard, for I suppose you would 
not believe me, you’reso much blinded by your love fur Agnes.” 

“ But tell me what you did hear,” exclaimed Robert, with an earnest- 
ness aud energy which showed that the passion of jealousy, though it 
had been slumbering, was strong within him. 

“}t’s no matter; there’s no use, I say, iu telling you.” 

“*1 must hear it,” he cried fiercely. 

“ W ell, well, | was foolish enongh to think yon had a little spirit; I 
thought you would be blind, no matter what she did—but [ see now you 
have the spirit of your mother in you.” a 

“Tell meat once what youare alluding to, and then you'll see if I 

haven’t spirit.” 





“ But you do not surely think that Robert could be influenced to do 
anything evil, even by his nother ?” 

The young bride laid down her work as she spoke, and a shade of un- 
ensiness pussed over her asually placid face. 

The cousin looked pitifuily and fondly on her. The cousin had heard 
much of the mainnerin which Mrs. Murphy had influenced ber sen, even 
to the extent of treating his father sometimes with neglect, if not uukind- 
ness; but the cousin’s heart was too tall of kindness to wound the 
happy young bride, by detailing the reports which were in circulation. 

“fam convinced that when you are married to Robert, there will be 
no bad intluences exerted over him which you will not be able to coun- 
teract,”’ she said. 

Asznes seemed*to wish for some further information, but at that mo- 
meut ber two young brothers came intotheroom. Henry, the elder, was 
nineteen; he looked grave and thoughtfal, and rather sorrowful, on the 
occasion of losing his sister, whom he most fondly loved. But George, 
the youngest, a boy of thirteen, was all auimation aud mirth at the idea 
of a wedding taking placein the house. _ 

“And this poor canary will go, too,” said Heary, in a sorrowfal tone, 
looking up at the bright bird, which was singing gaily at the moment. 

“Yes,” answered the bride; ** Robert wishes me to take it with me. 
He says he will put the cage up in the most cheerful place in his parlonr ; 
and, indeed, it will enliven the room so much, you know. You can make 
another cage, Henry; and it will be easy for you to get another canary. 
I am very foud of poor ca’ry, up there; he is a little friend to me; I 
would miss him sadly if I did not see him every day, or every hoar, 
rather.” 

“And the flower-pots,” cried George, “ you will carry them off with 
yon too?” : 

“Oh! [ shall leave you at least the halfof them ; and I hopo you will 
become a better guardian than you have been, George; you recollect the 
poor fachsia you took charge of.” 

“{ dowt care for flowers; L like fishing and shooting better than 
flowers ; but ill have some fun at your weddiug to-morrow.” 

“T shall take that geranium that was so nearly dead a while ago ; see 
how fresh it looks now. [ have watched every leaf of it opening out in 
renewed health; I would not like to part with that flower, do you 
know. You may langh at me now; but, indeed, I could not help think- 
ing, many a time, as L put fresh clay about its sickly roots, aud watered 
it, and attended to it, and watched over it, that it had some kind of feel- 
ing in it—that it knew I was its friend, and looked fresher every time I 
came near it.” 

The young bride paused in hersewing for a moment, and looked with 
enthusiastic fondness on the geranium. 

The young brother laughed merrily, and said, that the plant in the 
flower-pot would, he doubted uot, if itcontinued to flourish, soon be able 
to speak, and hold a conyersation with Agnes. The elder brother sighed 
siyinz— 

* The flowers will miss you, Agnes—we shall all miss you heavily,” 

At that moment, Robert Murphy entered. One by one the brothers 
and cousin left the room, and Robert and Agnes were left to hold by 
themselves that conversation of love which is so cdeligitfal to the parties 
concerned, but so uninteresting generally to all the world besides. 


“ He's so long of coming,” muttered Mrs. Murphy, looking ont of the 
door, and gazing on tbe road by which her son was to come ; “ lie soon 
forgets me when he’s with her ; her mother had the same arts—just the 
same. Well, il’sno matter; it willall turn round on them yet.” 

Her fuce wore its usual cold calmness, and bitterness of look. Nove 
of the restlessuess of some anxiously-debated design was visible on her 
features. The impress ofa fixed aud evil purpose was ou ber brow. It 
seemed years since any strugglings between the two governing spirits 
of ow world—good aud evil—had been depicted on her hard coun- 

tenance. 

She stood and gazed upon the sky. It was the beantiful sky ofa sum- 
mer moonlight night; from the bright heavens there seemed to come, as 
if palpably, those holy influences of quiet and peace which a night-sky 
shadows forth so much more strongly than the light of day. But no 
light of peace and happiness could be kiudled in the dark, evil eyes of 
Mrs. Murphy, by gazing on the fair and holy expanse to which her bead 
Was raised. Donabtless she felt that there was condemnation of her mind 
and purposes in that sky; for she closed the door, and went and seated 
herself by her kitchen fire. All was solitary around. Her husband was 
iu bed seme time. Robert's dog had gone with its master, and remeine 
ed with him; the cat was out on her nocturnal expeditions—uo sound, 
exceptafeeble chirping of crickets, was heard. A few turf, burned | 


“There’s many agirl as well as Agnes casts an eye upon that recruit- 
ing serjeant in L-—— To be sure he’s a fine fellow—he’s the halfof the 
head taller than you, Robert, I’m thinking; there’s no farmer has a chance 
for the heart of a girl when aredcoat comesin her way.” 

‘“‘ Now, mother, [ think that’s only foolishness. Agues is not the girl to 
do that—when did ever she speak to that serjeant?” 

“T kuew you wouidn’t believe me; uo, you wouid believe it, if you 
saw her with your own eyes, sitting drinking, her and thatserjeaut, them- 
selves two, in a public-housein the town, wheu she went last Friday to 
bay the ribbons for the dressin which she’s to be married to you.” 

She uitered this unfounded slander of poor Agnes in a manner so appa- 
rently sincere, that the creduleas mind of the intended bridegroom was 
struck with a forcible conviction of its truth. Like all persons whose 
passions are of an evanescent nature, his first emotions were strong. He 
could not speak for some moments. 

“ft shall go to her—T shall tell her, if she has deceived me, that——” 

Ye was rushing hurriedly to the door, when his mother seized him by 
the arm; he wus so accustomed to be led by her, that without any resis- 
tance he allowed her to draw him back to the fireside. 

“Sit down, Robert dear, ny own darling Robert; [t’s not worth your 
while to think so mach about a girl like Agnes; there will be ladies, 
beautiful and high ladies, dying to have you yet, maybe. Wait till you 
hear what I’ll tell you next.” 

The vain, though wounded heart of the young mau was considerably 
soothed by her words. He re-seated himself in sileuce. 

Mrs. Murphy drew out the coals, which were mereiy glimmering with 
life, aud proceeded to light a candle, which sh e placed on a small table 
close to where Robert was seated. It was the most meagre of candles, 
and burned with amock gleam of yellow lightthat was scarce clear enough 
to show the thick rustof the battered old iin candlestick from which it 
arose. To beconcluded next week. 
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SPEECH OF LORD MAHON 
AT THE LAST ANNIVERSARY MEETING OF THE MANCHESTER ATHEN®UM. 
Concluded. 

If, ladies and gentlemen, from the study of science yeu tura fora 
moment to the study of literature, L think L may say that literature also 
will atiord for your hours of leisure, pursuits well worthy your attentive 
adoption. In the field of historical literature, tor instance, how many 
subjects of interest may present themselves to you? Perhaps in the 
whole range of historical literature there is none more fraught witb inter- 
est, more tull of instruction, more worthy in all ways of your attention 
than the study of that city from whence the name of your institution is 
derived—the study of the history of Athens. It has been the lot of few 
amongst us to be able to see, to explore for themselves, the remains of 
that renowned city; yet who is there who has cared or thought of lite- 
rature at all—who is there that has neglected to explore its history—who 
is there that has not sought to familiarise his mind with those secnes—to 
see, as it were, with his mind’s eye, the remains of that majestic temple 
which crowns the Acropolis, and which, even in its present state, des- 
poiled as it has been by man, and scathed as it has been by time, is yet 
perhaps superior to any other structure in the zenith of its splendour, and 
fresh from the sculptor’s hand? (Applause.) Who is there that does 
not love to trace in description, and to sve, as it were, with his mind’s 
eye, the prospect which presents itself from the citadel and temple of an- 
cient Atheus, these marble columns stiil standing around, those sunny 
heights of Hymettas—that plain divided by the scanty stream, and with 
its scattered groves of olives, while in the distauce spreads the azure ex- 
panse of the Ageansea? You will remember how that scene, from that 
spot, has beeu described by a grea. poet of the present day :— 

“ As thus within the walls of Pallas’s fane, 

I] marked the wondersof the land and main, 
Alone and friendless oa that magic shore. 

W hose arts and arms but live in poet's lore ; 
Oit, as the matchless dome [ turned to scan, 
Sacred to Gods, but not secure to man, 

The past returned—the present seemed to cease, 
And glory knew noclime beyond her Greece.” 


(Applause.) And then you will remember, in another passage on the 
same subject, Lord Byron adds : 

“ Who that beheld that sun upon thee set, 

Fair Athens ! could thine evening face forget ? 

Not he whose heart nor time nor distance frees—- 

Spell bound within the clustering Cyclades !" 
(Applanse.) it is natural, ladies and geutiemen, that this scone should 
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become familiar to the mind’s eye of all ef us, for that has been the scene 
of some of the noblest works of art, of the noblest speculations in philos- 
ophy which the world has yet seen. 

In branches of scieace, in many other branches of human knowledge, 
we have far indeed outrun the early Athenians : but we have never been 
able to surpass or even to rival that great people, who, like its own em- 
blem, Minerva, seem to have sprang full grown and fully armed into life 
and, at a time when society, in its infancy, produced works which even 
the ripest maturity of human progress has never yet beenable to exceed. 
For, ladies and geutlemeu, you must remember that, great as have been 
the strides we have made ou other points, the world has yet to seek a 
sculptor greater than Phydias, an orator greater than Demosthenes, and a 
philosopher greater than Plato. (Appiause.) Aud there is one thing, 
allow me to remind you, which makes the study of Athenian history—a 
study which, let me observe, in passing, many popular works render easy 
aud delizhtinl of attainment, which is not merely tu be sought for in an- 
cient books, but which is now in many modern recitals to be accurately 
found—let me remind you, I was going to say, there is one point which 
I think comes peculiarly home to you. In ancient Athens the study of 
arts and cultivation of literature were united with and made to flourish 
by the pursuits of commerce. For while these great speculations in 
philosophy were beimg proposed in the groves of the academy, while 
Phydias was raising the mesterpieces of his art, at that very time shi 
from every clime then known were crowding the wealthy port of the 
Pyrwus ; and thus it was in that people the pursuits of commerce were 
not only joined with, but often were the foundation to the superstructure 
of art and literature, which coutinues to excite our admiration to the 
presenttime. (Hear.) Surely, ladies and gentlemen, this is no auinter- 
esting study to pursue ; surely this is no uaworthy model to follow. You 
will, | am sure, continue to remember what we are taught by the history 
of Aiheus—that the wealth which has been honourably gained in the 
pursuits of industry cau in few ways be more gratefully and liberally dis- 
peused than by enriching our native city with works of art, and by enrich- 
lug our native towa with the contributions of literatare and science. In 
this respect allow me to repeat my opinion, that this isa model which 
may be laid out with advantage to all, and which every one may at least 
stady with the greatest iuterest and pleasure. (Applause.) 

Ludies aud Gentlemen, Limagine there are few who would doubt that 
studies of this kind wheu fully pursued must be a great source of im- 
provement aud of pleasure; but I should wish to convince you of a fact 
not less certain, though L think less commenly acknowledged, that an ac- 
qiaintance with the science of history may advantageously mingle with 
} many details of our common life—that it may lend fresh zest to’ eve! 
pleasure, and enable those who pogsess it to taste the pleasure whic 
those destituie of it can never know. Now let me take an example so 
} common as travel—such an occurrence as a summer's holiday; and let 
| me suppose the time when many amoug you, released fur a time from 
more active occupations, are euabled to eajoy afew weeks or days of ex- 
cursiou; let us sce whether in this some knowledge of history may notadd 















greatly to the pleasures you would taste. I will suppose that the travel- 
| ler wiom I am representing might pass rapidly, by all the speed which 
raivuads Low supply, lurough ithe scenes of Lancashire already so fa- 
mniliar to them, and might stup short at Penrith or Carlisle, and I might 
suppose he was auxious during bis leisure to explore the lakes of Cum- 
berland, on one side, or range beneath the Cheviots ou the other. Now, 
if he turus aside to the left aud wends his way to the lakes of Cumberland 
| when he ascends the last hill beyund the lake of Derwentwater, aud sees 
the fair prospects open belore him, be will on the suminit of that hill find 
himself amid the circle of Druid stones. Now, to those who have not 
aitended to avy of the details of the Druids as Caesar and Tacitus re- 
corded them, and which many writers muy, if you will make them 
familiar to you in modern times—to any one who felt no curiosity in 
modern tines—to any oue who felt no curiosity, what would these stones 
seem but so mauy inuss grown fragmeuts of rock, and they would be 
dismissed without a passing thought? But how differently would he 
contemplate them who had imbued his mind in some measure with some 
of the strange traditions relative to the rude faith of our forefathers, aud 
who wonld lean on these very stones in calling to his mind some trace 
of their bloody rites or fantastic superstitions. Can you doubt which 
traveller in this ense would enjoy the greater pleasure? Or if, on the 
other hand, instead of turning to the left, he on the right travelled 
along the foot of the Cheviots, he would encounter at every step the 
remains of the majestic Romun wall. There, again, toany one inditferent 
to the history of Romie, these remains would seem so many tufts of moss 
and ivy, and fragments of cemented brick; but he who knew something 
already aud wished to know more of that wonderful people who fortified 





an island as we would a town, who constructed works whose magnifi- 
cence, évtu in their ruins, uow astonish us, would find every vestige or 
j trace of antiquity. and while enjoying uot less than the other traveller 
| the iresh air and beautiful scenery and the other objects on his way, he 
would beve this additional source of interest, which 1 maintain the other, 
destitute of that inforuation, would have to forego. (Loud appiause.) 
Lam anxious, for I should be anxious, at least, if I were able, to im- 
ptess upon you that literature is not a mere holiday thing to be assumed 
on some special occasion, but that it may mix and blent itself with the 
affuirs of everyday life, our hours of pleasure, our days of excursion, and 
not only without diminishing the pleasure, but with a considerable in- 
crease aiid enhancement to it. (Applause.) Believe me, ladies and gen- 
| tlemen, believe me, the pleasures of reading deserve most careful cultiva- 
j tion. See how much other pursuits and objects of attainment depend on 
others, Other objects we have in this world, other pleasures which we 
seek to pursue, depend materially upon other circumstences—on the 
opinion of others—ou the flourishing or depressed state ot trade—on the 
interest of profession—on counection—ou friends—on opportunities—on 
the prevalcuce of one party or the other. Thus, then, it huppens, that 
without auy fault of ours, objects aud wishes which are dear to us may 
be coustanily doomed to disappointment. Of reading, on the other hand, 
much is atall times in our own power. You depend upon no one but 
yourselves, Of course 1 do not mean to forget for a moment our entire 
dependence upon that Almighty Being who may, for instance, strike with 
blinduess the studious eye, or aiflict with incapacity the inquiring and dis- 
cerning miud. Bat, subject to that Almighty power to which, under all 
circumstances and at all times, we are subject, see how littlea man who 
can rely on the pieasures of reading hasto depend on the caprice or the 
will of his fellow-men—see how much there is within his own power, and 
how, by reading, if his circumstances have not been thwarted by any of 
the fertnitous events to whichT have referred, ece how it isin his power 
by these studies to better his condition, or, failing in that, to obtain con- 
solation from it wien communing with the good of other days. Surely, 
then, al! those who feel—and who dves not!—the various vicisitudes of 
human life, onght from that very account, if he be wise,to cultivate in hiin- 
self and promote iu others an enlightened taste for reading. Of the plea- 
sures of reading, | will say this, there is no man so bigh who is enabled to 
dispense with them, and there isno man so humble whe should be com- 
pelled to forego them. (Loud cheers.) 

Rely upon it that, in the highest fortunes and in the highest stations, 
hours of lassitude and weariness will intrude uvless they be cheered by 
intellectual occupation. Rely on it there is nolife so toilsome as that de- 
voted to the cares of this world aud the necessity of providing our daily 
bread, but it will afford intervals, if you ouly seek them out—intervals in 
which intellectual pleasures may be cultivated, and oblivion of other cares 
enjoyed. Depend upon it, these are pleasures which he who condemns 
will fiud himself a miserable loser at the end. 1 is with views like these 
that you founded the present institution—to encourage and promote as far 
as possible a taste for intellectual pleasures. The institution on that 
ground deserves, and I am sure will receive, support. Lam convinced 
that, conducted, as | trust it will always continue to be, with skill and 
judgment—that thus conducted, the principle of this institution is so 
sound, that it must always prevail.—You cannot, indeed, expect an insti- 
tution of this kind should be equally flourishing at all periods of the fluc- 
tuating transactions of business from year to year; but the institution on 
the principle [ have described, aud under the management which I anti- 
cipate itto continue, | will veuture to predict, will keep its ground amidst 
ail difficulties ; while, ou the other hand, it will grow with your growth 
and prosper with your prosperity. (Applause.) I believe tuat this insti- 
tution contains within it the sure principle of vitality, because 1 believe it 
contains within it the principle of usefulness. Sow the good seed: rely 
on it that your harvest, whether retarded by a passing cloud or quickened 
by a genial sun—your harvest, whether late or early—your harvest will 
be plentiful, aud your reward secure. (Loud cheers.) 


——_—-e— . — 


DILUVIAL GOLD DEPOSITE OF CALIFORNIA. 
The following interesting and scientific letter is taken from the National Intelligeneer 
Wasurncton, Dec. 9, 1848. 

The excitement of the public mind, growing out of the discovery of 
native gold in the diluvial deposites of Calitormia, will, I trast, furnish an 
apology ior the present communication. I examined, yesterday, in the 
library of the War Office, the several specimens transmitted to the Secre- 
tary of War by Col. Mason, through the instrumentality of Lient. Loesor, 
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which are mentioned under numbers 1 to 13, respectively, in the docu- 
ments accompanying the annual message of the President to Congress. 
Judged by external character, agreeably to the principles of mineralogy, 
they may be comprised in the following groups, namely : . 

I. Smal! masses of native gold, in the separate forms of grains and 
scales, or minute plates, from which all extraneous matter has beeu clean- 
ly washed. ; 

2. Similar forms of equally fine and high coloured masses, with the 
loose residuary iron sand of the washer. ’ 

3. Masses of tonls-forus id, of an ounce or more iu weight, but offer- 
ing no other peculiarity of character. , Peer 

4. An ovate mass of two ounces weight, having a portion of its original 
weight of quartz still adhering. he 

All the scale-form and lump gold exhibits, more or less distinctly, the 
marks of attrition, aud of having been carried, in its alluvial association 
in the valley of the Sacremento, some distance from its original position. 
It is of the sub-species of gold—yellow native gold of the systems—the 
Gold-gelber Gediegen Gold of Werner. The specific gravity of this varie- 
ty, in its refined state, is generally from 17.000 to 19.000. By analysis it 
is sometimes found to coutaiun very minute portions of silver and cop- 
per.* f ' 

The preceding notices embrace all the specimens of native gold in the 
thirteen separate packages received at the War Ollice, exclusive of the 
caddy named in Col. Mason’s report. The followiag numbers comprise 
the other species seut: 

5. Native masses of a metal of a light steel gray colour, approaching to 
white, of considerable weight. These are scale-form, resembling in this 
and in size, the scale or plate gold. They present the peculiar colour of 
platina, which it is difficult, however, to distinguish from palladium. The 
specific gravity of native platiua varies between 15.601 and 18.947, but 
reaches in its refined state 23.000.1 

6. Angular masses of a white mineral of a dull metallic lustre, and 
coarse granular fracture, which has the external characters of iron py- 
rites. 

7. A lump of red-colouved ore. This mass is a large and heavy speci- 
men of the ore of mercury, called cinnabar, and is weli characterized as 
the dark red variety of the systems.} 


posite extremities, meet in its cenwe and unite their channels before 
reaching tide-water at the head of the Bay of San Francisco. Both rivers 
are represeuted as drawing their sources and chief tributaries from the 
Sierra Nevada chain of mountains through a wide belt of “ foot-hills.”’ 
These are covered, to a considerable extent, with large eaks, pines, and 
some other deciduous and perennial forest trees, and afford in these yal- 
leys and plains extensive and vuluable tracts of fertile soil, fit for the 
purposes of agriculture. 


and character of the hills and elevations reputed to yiel: gold; of the 
soils which rest upon their tops, sides, or valleys; or of the rock forma- 
tions of higher altitudes; this iutrepid and accurate observer having cou- 
lined his attention chiefly to the topographical features of the country and 
the various phenomena which determine its capacities for supporting 
animal and vezetable life. Lt is seen as an incidental feature of his notes, 
that the plains of the Sacramento and San Joaquin are covered with the 
debris and drift soil of higher aititudes, whuse deposition may be re- 
garded essentially as the result of diluvial and not river action. In the 


and lumps, as one of the elements of this reproduced mass. How tar 
they have been transported is unknown. Whether the beds are deep or 
shallow, extended orlimited, has not been observed. Whether the gold 
is found in the valleys or depressions exclusively, ov also on the hills or 
plains, is equally unknown. In order to form just conceptions on the 
subject, it would be desirable also to ascertain whether the elevated 
lands afford gold in the same relative proportion to the soil, gravel, and 
saud, as in the valleys: whether there ave any appearances in the dry 
runs or sides of bills of the loose materials being iu the state of a debris, 
which has not been far removed, or any other indication of the proximi- 
ty of fixed veins. 

It is known, from the history of the discovery of gold, that volcanic 
rocks, certainly Javas and the newer formations, never yield it, and it 
cannot, therefore, be supposed to come trom the vitric peaks and 
eminences of the Sierra Nevada. This bold mountain chain, which, 
under several names, extends along the Pacific coast from Mouut 
Elias to the Gulf of California, has probably litted up, on its western 
sides, the granites, clay slates, mica slates, clay porphyries, and other 





8. Arenaceous magnetic ironstone, of its usual form, colour, and lustre, 
and specific gravity. This ore is the usual residuum after washing away | 
the alluvial matter from the grain and scale gold, and has been transmit- | 
ted to denote that fact, and not as attaching any importance to its 
value.$ 

In appreciating the gold formation of California, we may derive some 
light from the history of the discovery of this mineral ia other quarters of 
the globe. Much of the native gold of Asia, Atrica, and Europe, of au- 
cieut periods, was fuund iu earthy deposites in the beds or valleys of 
streams, or plains, which have been produced from the disintegration and 
gradual degradation and removal of pre-existing rocks. ‘The early suurces 
of gold bullion, of which the bed of the Pactolus is a memorable example, 
have been long exhausted; and, as the surface field of later uges has been 
picked up or washed out, its origin has been generally traced to fixed 
veins in contiguous mouutaius, where the expeuse of crushing the hard 
rock has been found to be well-nigh equal, and sometimes more, than the 
value of the gold. In other cases there has been a complete exhaustion, 
as at the Ladbills, iu Scotlaud, where, in the time of Queen Hiizabeth, 
£100,000 sterling were obtained in a few seasons from the alluvial svil.— 
Jameson. 

A very large proportion of the native gold of South America, which has 
yielded more gold than any other part of the world, is explored in dilu- 
vial or disintegrated soil, which is generally found spread out at the fuot 
of mountains or outbursting valleys from table lands. Such, too, was the 
position of the Mexican gold, although at present it is mined chiefly in 
quartz veins, in connexion with silver and other ores, in mountains of 
mica, slate, and gneiss. It is altogether probable, and would be in accor- 
dance with recorded facts in other parts of the world, that such should al- 
so be the relative position of the native gold to the original gold-bearing 
veins in California. The fact of the existence of virgin gold iu the plains 
of that province was not unknown to the Spanish. Humboldt, prior to 
1816, mentions that there is a plain of fourteen leagues [forty-two English 
uiiles] in extent on the California coast covered with an alluviall| de- 
posite, in which lumps of gold are dispersed. [Vide Nueva Espania. } 
The same author states that a lump of gold was found in Choco weighing 
twenty-five pounds; aud that a piece of gold was found near La Paz, in 
Pera, in 1730, which weighed forty-two pounds. He gives the annual 
produce of the gold mines of the Spanish American colonies at twenty- 
five or twenty-six pounds troy. The gold of brazil is chiefly washed trom 
the sands of rivers and other earthy and unconsolidated deposites, which 
stretch at the foot of a high chain of mountains running nearly parallel to 
the coast from 5° to 30° of south latitude. From this region nearly 30,- 
000 Portuguese mares of gold are annua!ly exported to Europe, making 
the annual produce of gold of the gold mines of Spanish aud Portuguese 
America, 45,580 ibs. troy, equal to 9,844,280 American dollars. 

Whutever be the extent, value, and permanency of the gold distributed 
in the diluvium or later mver deposites of California, (and it cannet be 
doubted to be relatively valuable,) we should adopt iu relation to ita 
policy which, while it respects the experience of science and the results 
of mining aud metallurgy in other countries, commends itself to our in- 
stitutions by its comprehensive and practical features. It is one ot the 
traits of the metalliferous diluvial deposites of the United States that they 
spread over extensive areas of surface ; that they lie at very considerable 
detdiens above the present water level of adjacent seas, lakes, and 
rivers; that they are, as a consequence, free from the general power of 
action which these waters in their present state can exert upon the areas 
as such; and that the exploration aud working of the beds is attended 
with comparatively little lubour or expeuse, so long as the effort is con- 
fined to the soil. It would appear, in contemplating the question of di- 
luvial action, as if it had exerted itself with greater force and violence 
and with more degrading power upon our highlands and summits than in 
the Old World, so as to demvlish solid surface of rocks and break them 
up to a greater depth, and to scatter their disrupted veins of mineral mat- 
ter over more extensive districts. Such are the impressions in examin- 
ing the remarkable diluvial and injected deposites of galena of Missouri, 
Iowa, and Northern Illinois; the gold debris and pebble diluvium of the 
Appalachian spine in the Southern States, and the wide spread copper 


strata, whose debritus aud other comminuted fragments are found in the 
valley of the Sacrameuto in the shape of pebbles aud sand. Such, at 
least, in the absence of all observation, may be presumed to be the true 
position of these gold deposits. Col. Fremout, in approaching that part 
of the Sacramento which is now the theatre of washings, observed “a 
yellowish gravelly soil’ along its eastern banks. (Geo. Mem. p- 23.) 
He is speaking of the permanent upland soil, which he states to be five 
hundred aud sixty feet above the level of the sea, and high above the in- 
fluence of the floods of the rainy season. Here, then, is evidence of the 
diluvial character of the general soil, aud of its origin in higher positions. 
Mount Tzashtl, which is stated by him to divide the lower trom the up- 
per valley of the Sacramento, is placed by that observer at 14,000 feet 
above the sea, which is nearly the height of Mont Blanc. (Geo. Mem. 
p- 25.) This stream, he observes, falls not less than two thousand feet 


to its lower vailey. This denotes a marked altitude for all its eastern 
tributaries, which tlow immediately from the foot of the continuous line 
of the Sierra Nevada. Many of these tributaries are nearly dry, except 
in the rainy season, when they are swelled to torrents, which must exert 
a powerful action upon the loose materials of their beds. 

flere we perceive auother class of phenomena, which may materially 
affect the value, position, and phenomena of the California gold de- 
posits. The whole weight of the popular testimony derived from let- 
lers—a species of testimony which, in this feature, may be admitted—is 
iu favour of the position of the metal in the soil, nothing but bars, sho- 
vels, and pickaxes being necessary to pursue the search. ‘There is not 
affirmation that any person is pursuing a rock-vein or has employed a 
blast. There is some reason to believe that the scale gold is of the oldest 
era, and that it has been transported the longest distances trom its ori- 
ginal veins. These minuter pieces approximate, ii this respect, to the 
dust gold of the African coast, which bas been found along the low sandy 
alluvial shores of that country for the sp.ce of one hundred and thirty 
leagues, at very great distances below the interior highlands, and witb- 
out, so far as is known, ever having been traced to its original beds. 
Were the degraded inhabitants of that coast required to be paid but a 
moderate per diem for the time they devote in its search, and filling in 
the quills of birds to be offered to traders on the coast, it is not probable 
that the commerce or circulating medium of the world would be enriched 
another arobe. 

There is but one further source of testitaony respecting the value and 
position of these beds, which does differ, however, in the general view it 
presents, trom the preceding. Col. R B. Mason, in his report of the 17th 
August last—that is to say, about three moutlis alter the first discovery 
of gold on the Rio de los Americanos—vi ited that location, and deseribed 
the position of the gold deposite as constituting “ the bank close by the 
stream.”” The sides of the hills were covered with tents and bush arbors. 
This deposit, as witnessed in tne washings, was made up of ‘coarse stones, . 
“eurthy matter,” “gravel,” and “gold mixed with a heavy fine black 
sand.” This gold “isin fine bright scales,’ being, if the preceding 
views are well taken, of the oldest era, or the class of deposites in which 
the gold is farthest removed from its parent bed. Iu ascending the 
stream, in its south fork, twenty-five miles higher, he found that the 
country became more broken and mountainous, and was covered with 
the species of pine (pinus lambertiana) the value of which first led to the 
discovery. He was now ata distance of fifty miles from the confluence of 
this stream with the Sacramento, and he estimates the hills at “ about 
one thousand feet above the Sacramento plain.” This was the position of 
the original discovery, which was made in the bottom of the stream, in a 
newly-washed “ bed of mud and gravel” washed out of a mill-race. 

At astill higher point, on the north banks of the stream, among the 
mountailis, in the bed of a dry run, he visited another locality, where 
coarser pieces of gold were found in the beds or on the immediate banks 
of water courses, ina gravelly soil. Such deposites had been found to 
yield gold wherever examined in “the numerous gullies or ravines that 
occur in that mountain region.” It was invariably “ mixed with the 
washed gravel, or lodged in the crevices of other rocks.” None had been 
found in its matrix in fixed rocks. The country is much brokeu and in- 
tersected in every directiou by small streams or ravines, in all which, so 








boulder diluvium of the basin of Lake Superior. In each of these cases 
the original metal-bearing rocks have been broken down by ancient di- 
luvial action, and scattered over wide areas of country. In each case 
also the first discovery or eventual working of those extemporaneous 
mines was accompanied by a public excitement, hundreds and thou- 
sands rushing to the field: and in each case the explorations terminat- 
ed, after the most extravagant anticipatious of easily got wealth, in tra- 
cing the origin and supply of the drift deposites to contiguous veins in the 
undisturbed rocks. 

No determinations can be safely made a priori upon the extent and 

ermanent value of the gold deposites under consideration. Our actual 
Seren war of the geography and resources of the country is limited. 
Of its geology and mineralogy, further than conclusions can be guessed at 
from the letters of the day aud the examination of the specimens which 


far as explored, gold had been found. The circle of the discoveries was 
every dayenlarging. It had then extended north of the Rio de los Amer- 
icanus to the Bear river, the Yerba, and the los Plumas or Feather river, 
from the beds and ravines of which gold was brought by the Indians 
and by others. It had also extended south to the Cosumnes, a tributary 
ot the San Joachin. 

Such is the description of an officer who personally visited the principal 
theatre of mining operations, who conversed with the persons of chief aote 
concerned in these extemporaneous and precarious searches, and with 
the operative diggers ot every sort, and who hus transmitied, as the re- 
sult of this visit, the several specimens of gold and other materials here- 
in noticed. About seventy miles from south to north, and fifty miles from 
west to east, these having been the directions ot discovery, were em- 





are named above and the assays of the mint, we know nothing. Its 
coast latitudes and the heights and distances of interior positions, are, it 
is believed, accurately described and fixed, and made accessible, to- 
gether with a valuable amount of information collected of its vegetable | 
physiology and military and maritime advantages by the several officers | 
of the navy and army, who have reported and published the results of 
their observations. . \ 

In the geographical memoir accompanying Col. Fremout’s map, com- 
municated to the Senate in compliance with its resolutions of the Sth 
and 15th of Jane last, the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers are describ- 
ed as the natural development of one valley, whose wuters, rising at up- 





* Analysis at the United States Mint has determined the value of the gold spe- 
cimens sent by the Secretary of War to be, before melting $18.5} per ounce, and 


after refining $13.50, denoting an extraordinary degree of purity in the native | 


t+ Platina has been found at only two places in South America—namely, at Cho- 
co,in New Grenada, and at Barbacoas, between 2 and 6 degrees north latitude, 
and this metal has never yet been traced north of the Straits of Panama. It is as- 
sociated with palladium and iridium. It occurs in these localities in diluvial soils 
along with grains of gold, zircon, spinel, quartz. and magnetic ironstone. We 
may expect all these associations to be verified in the deposi‘es of California. 

{ The most important mines of Cinnabar now known are at Almadin, in Spain, 
which have been worked upwards of 2,000 years; at Idria, in Friaul; in the Pa- 
latinate; and at Deux Ponts, in Spanish America. The specific gravity of the 
Almadin ore is 7.786. The word cinnabar was auciently applied to the drug 
ealled dragon’ s blood. 

§ This mineral is distributed widely in the rocks and soils of the United States. 
It constitutes an element inall the rich alluvions ofthe Mississippi valley, and is 
very abundanton the shores of the upper lakes, where it is driven up the waves, 
bat being heavier than the siliceous sands, it sinks at the water's edge, while the 
former are winnowed out by the winds, and form banks at higher altitudes. Tons 
of it together lie in this pure form on the banks of Lake Superior. 

|| This term was vaguely applied at the era to two distinct classes of pheno- 
mena. 


braced within its extreme points. There is too little known, towever, 
of the geological character, origin, and extent of this deposite, to deter- 
mine the principal points upon which its ultimate value and permanency 
may turn. 

Are we to consider the hill alluvion as the source whence the deposites 
of gold in the ravines and valleys have been washed by the spontaneous 
action of the rivers and floods of centuries? If so, it is certain that 
these rich deposits will be exhausted in a comparatively short period; 
and the undisturbed elevated tracts of pebble drift must be relied on to 
sustain the supply. The proportion of gold this elder stratum may yield 
will doubtless be less than the valley and gully deposits yield, and may 
but moderately reward the labourer for his search, if it reward him at all. 
If, on the contrary, the gorges and valleys have had their overflow from 
| the disintegrated crystalline and granular rock formations which probably 
lie at the foot of the Sierra Nevada—an elevation which, agreeably to facts 
above noticed, is at least two thousand feet above the lower and ceatral 
waters of the Sacramento—then the search must be extended up tlie val- 
ieys, in order that it may terminate in fixed mines. In any view, careful 
and scientific examinations are uecessary to arrive at just conclusions. 

Very respectfully, sir, your obedient servant, 
Henry Scuoorcrart. 

Hon. Isaac EB. Homes, 

House of Representatives, U. 8. 


THE POSTAL TREATY 


BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Her Majesty, the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and the United States of America, being desirous to promote the friendly rela- 
tions existing between their respective subjects and citizens by placing the com- 


munications by post between the territories of Her Britannic Majesty and those 
of the United States on amore liberal and advantageous footing, have resolved to 





There is no description of the range, dip, or geological construction | 


present state of our information, we must regard the native gold, scales, | 


January 13 


conclude a Convention for this purpose, and have named as their lenipotentiaries 
that is to say—Her Majesty, the Queen of the United Kingdom Me Great Britain 
aud Ireland, the Right Hon. Henry John Viscount Palmerston, Baron Temple, a 
Peer of Treland, a member of Her Britannic Majesty's most houourable rivy 
Council, a member of Parliament, Knight Grand Cross of the most honourable 
Order of the Bath, and Her Britannic Majesty's principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; and the President of the United States, by end with the advice 
and consent of the Senate thereof, George Bancroft, a citizen of the United States 

their age | Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Her Britannic Majes- 
ty ; who, afier having communicated to each other their respective full powers 


ae in good and due form, have agreed upon and concluded the following arti- 
cles; 


Art. I. There shall be charged upon letters not exceeding half an ounce in 
Weight, conveyed either by British or U. 8. packets, between a port in the United 
Kingdom or a portin the United States, an uniform sea rate of eight pence, or six 
teen cents; and such postage shall belong to the country by which the packet con- 
veying the letters is furnished. b 

Art. II There shall be charged by the Post Office of the United Kingdom up- 
on all letters nut exceeding half an ounce in weight, posted in the United King- 
dom and forwarded to the United States, or brought from the United Sietes and 
delivered in the United Kingdom, whether such letters shall be conveyed by 
| British or by United States packets, an inland postage of one penny half penny. 

There shall be charged by the Post Office in the United Staies upon all letters 
not exceeding half an ounce in weight, posted inthe United states and forwarded 
to the United Kingdom. or brought from the United Kingdom and delivered in the 
United States, whether such letters shall be conveyed by United States or by Bri- 
tish packets, an iniand pustage rate of five cents. y 

Art. III. Upon all letters posted in one country and delivered in the other, 
these rates of postage, both sea and inland, shall be combined into one rate, of 
, Which payment in advance shall be optional in either country. It shall, however, 

not be permitted to pay less than the whole combined rate. 

Art. 1V. With respect to leters above the weight of lialf an ounce each coun- 

try shall be at liberty to employ, as regards the collection of the whole combined 
rate, the scale of progression in operation in its own territory, tor charging inland 
rate postage. 
_ Art. V. The United States engage to grant to the United Kingdom the transit 
in closed mails, through the territory of the United States, of the correspondence 
and newspapers from the United Kingdom to the British North American Pro- 
vinces, and from those Provinces to the United Kingdom at the rate of inland post 
age to be charged under this Convention for letters and newspapers between the 
United Kingaom and the United States. 

A British officer shall be permiued to accompany the closed mails during their 
transit. 

Art. VI. On the other hand, Her Britannic Majesty engages to grant to the Uni- 
ted States the transit in closed mails, through the Britis! American Provinces, of 








in twenty miles, in passing at the base of this mountain, from its upper { 


the correspondence and newspapers from one part of the territory of the United 
States to any other part of the territory of the United States, at rates not exceed- 


| ing the rates of inland postage now charged or to be hereafter charged in the 


North American provinces, according vv the distance such wails may be conveyed 
within the North American provinces. , 

An officer of the United States shall be permitted to accompany the closed mails 
during their transit. : . 

Art. VII. The United States farther engage to grant to the United Kingdom 
the transit in closed mails through the United States, or through any countries 
where the post communications may be under the control or management of the 
( nited States, of letters and newspapers forwarded from the | nited Kingdom, its 
colonies and possessions. to any other British colony or possession, or to any for- 
eign country, and {rom any fore'gn country or British colony or possession to the 
United Kingdom, its colonies and possessions. ; 

Art VIII. Her Britanic Majesty engages on her part to grant to the United 
States the transit in closed mails, through the United Kingdom, or through any 
country where the postcommunications may be under the control or management 
of the United Kingdom, of letters and newspapers forwarded from the United 
States, their colonies or possessions, to any other colony or possessions of the Uni- 
ted States, or to any foreign country. and from any foreicn country, or from any 
colony or possession of the United States, to the United States, their colonies or 
possessions, 

Art IX. When letters shall be forwarded in closed mails under the stipulations 
of Articles V. VI. VIL. or VILL. of the present Convention, tie payment to be 
made to the Post Oilice of the United Kingdom or or of the United States, as the 
case may be, shall be made by the ounce, according to the net weight of the lettecs 
at two rates to the ounce, with the addition of 25 per cent on the amount of post- 
age to compensate the loss that would otherwise be sustained by this mode of ecin- 
putation. 

Art X. The country, which sends or receives closed mails through the other, is 
to render an account of the Jetters and newspapers sent or received in such closed 
mails, and to account to such country for the postage due thereon 

Art XL. Letters posted in the United States, addressed to foreign countries, 
and intended to pass in transit through the United Kingdom, shall be delivered to 
the British Post Office free of all United States postage, whether packet or inland ; 
and lewers from foreign countries addressed to the United States, passing in tran- 
sit through the United Kingdom, shall be delivered to the Uuited States Post Otliee 
free of all British postage, whether packet or inland. 

_ In case of those countries to which letters cannot be forwarded, unless the Bri- 

tish postage be paid in advance, such British postage shailbe collected in the Uni- 
ted States (in addition to the United States rates of postage) and acevunted for to 
the British Post Ofiice. 

Incase of those countries to which letters cannot be forwarded unless the United 
Staies postage shall be paid in advance, such United States postage shall be col- 
lected in the United Kingdom (in addition to the British postage) and accounted 
for to the United States Post Office. 

Art XIT. The rate of Postage to be taken vy the British Post Ollice upon letters 
arriving in the United Kingdom from the United States, either by British or Uni 
ted States packets, and to be forwarded through the United Kingdom to colonies 
or possessions of the United Kingdom or of the United States, or to foreign 
countries, and vice versa, shall be the same as the rate which is now, or may 
hereatier be, taken by the British Post Offico upon letters totor from such colo- 
nies or possessions, or foreign countries respectively, when posted at the port 
of arrival, or delivered at the port of departure of the packets coaveying the mails 
between the United Kingdom and the United States. 

The above postage is irrespective of. and beyond the inland rate to be taken in 
the United States upon such letters, if posted or delivered therein, according to 
the stipulations of Art I. of this Convention ; and also irrespective of, and beyond 
the sea rate upon such letters, payable according to the stipulations of Art I.” 

The rate of postage to be taken by the United States Post Otlice upon letters 
arriving inthe U.38. either by British or U. 8. packets from the United Kingdom, 
and to be forwarded through the U.S. to the Colonies or possessions of the U.S. 
or of the United Kingdom, or to those Territories which according to the laws of 
the U.S. are beyond the limits of their established post-routes, or to foreign coun- 
tries—and vice versa—shall be the same as the rate which is now or which may 
hereafter be taken by the U8. Post Office upon letters conveyed, whether by sea 
or land, to or froin such Colonies, Possessions, Territories, or foreign countries re- 
spectively, whea posted at the port of arrival or delivered at the port of departure 
of the packets conveying the mails between the U. 8. and the United Kingdom. 

The above postage is irrespective of and beyoud the inland rate to be taken in 
the United Kingdom upon such letters if posted or delivered therein, according to 
the stipulations of Article II. of this Convention, and also irrespectively of and 
beyond the sea rate upon such letters, payable according to the stipulations of 
Article 1. 

There shall be excepted from the above stipulations letters and newspapers pass- 
ing through the United Kingdom to andfrom France, as to which certain rates are 
fixed by the Postal Convention existing between that country and the United King- 
dom. But the two contracting parties agree to invite France to enter intocommu- 
nicatiog With them, without loss of time, inorder to effect such arrangements for 
the conveyauce of letters and newspapers, and closed mails through the territories 
of the United Kingdom, of the United States and of Irance, respectively, as may 
be wost conducive to the interests of the three countries. 

Art XLII. Letters posted in the United States addressed to the British North 
American Provinces, and vice versa, when not conveyed by sea, shall be charged 
according to the rates of postage which are now, or which shall hereafter be, in op- 
eration in the United States and in the British North American Provinces for in- 
land leuers. 

Art XTV. Upon all letters posted in the United States and addressed to the 
British North American Provinces, and rice versa, the rates of postage fixed by 
the preceding article shall be combined into one rate, of which payment in advance 
shall be optional, both in the United States and in the British North Americar 
Provinces. It shall, however, not be permitted to be less than the whole rate. 

Art XV. The rates to be taken on newspapers published in the United King- 
dom and the United States, either by British or U.S. packets, shall be one penny 
for each newspaper in the United Kingdom and two cents in the United States. 
Conversely, no higher charges than those above stated shall be made by the Bn 
ush or by the U.S. Post Office, on newspapers published in the United States, 
either when dispatched from the country or when delivered in the U. Kingdom. 

There shall be no accounts between the two offices tor le transmission of news- 
papers. Each office shall retain the postage it shall have charged, according to 
the preceding stipulations. 

Art. NXVL. The rate of postage to be charged in the United Kingdom, upon news, 
papers toand from the United States, passing in transit through the United Kingdom 
shall be one penny for each newspaper, except where a lower rate 1s provided by 
any treaty between the United Kingdom and a foreign country ; and the rate of 
postage to be charged in the United States on newspapers to and from the Uuited 
Kingdom, passing in transit through the United Siates, shall be two cents for each 
newspaper. mT. 2. Pe ‘er - 

Art. XVII. Periodical works, not of daily Publication, posted in the United 
Kingdom or in the United States, may be forwarded trom one country to the 
other, either by British or by | nited States packets by means of the ywo offices, 
under the following conditions, viz : . 

lst. There shall be no accounts between the two ollices for the transtnis- 
sion ofsuch works ; each office shall retain the postage it shall have charged. 

2d, They must be sent in bands or covers open at the sides or end, so that they 
may be easily examined. Pah... 

3d, They shall be in every respect subject to the conditions prescribed by the 
laws and regulations of both countries. The rates to be levied in Great Britain, 
as well on the above-mentioned works addressed to the t nived States as on those 
from the United States addressed to Great Britain. shall be as follows : 

ist. For every work not exceeding two ounces in weight, one sen 

2d. For every work above two ounces in weight and not exceeding three 
ounces, sixpence. 
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4d. For every work above three ounces in weight and not exceeding four 
, eight-penee. : 
—_ yo ae overs ounce above four, “P = ee tiee) or we5 
he transmission of such articles by the British office,) two p . 
poe fraction of an ounce being reckoned a full ounce. The rates to — 
. he Post Office of the United States on similar works, addressed to or 


I ; : ing- 
fim the United States. shall not exceed the rates charged in the United King 


limits imposed 
additional— 


not exceeding the weight of 8 oe ees 
inthe United Kingdom, or in the United States, may be pewertes of the 
country to the other, either by British or United States packets, + fixed for 
two ollices, at the same apiae, ant under the same conditions as t 

sriodical works by article X VII. F 1 

Part. XIX. In pos Be » sas road of two cents United States yoy cba Bp 
cisely equivalent to one penny sterling, the British ey “ a he deaganwirahe 
the United States Post Office at the rate of four bundees = ae the British 
the pound sterling; and the United States Post Office sha Ln a ee 
Post Office atthe rate of four hundred and eighty cents to the iy 

Art. XX. In case of war between the two nations, the ngs F hemasion par | 
offices shall conunue their navigation without umpe say or beg TT ot the 
six weeks after a notification shall have been made on the . ce ona baa 
two Governments, and delivered to the other, that - — oo . — smn 

in whichease they shallbe permitted to retura freely, and un P P 
"een xx! gay gy ‘which the accounts between the respective wre 

Ollices, for the transmission and conveyance of letters, are to — 

time and mode in which payment shall be made by we Post ( ‘ ice to geen 

tovether with all other measures of detail arising out of the sap aged ie _ 
sent Convention, shall be settled between the British Post Office — = om 

Office of the United States. as soon as possible after the exchange of the ratification 

. Conventioa. é 

e psvod thet the measares of detail mentioned in the present article wang be 

mo lified by the two Post Offices, whenever, by mutual consent, those oflices sha 
be decided that such mudification would be beneficial to the Post Office service 
f countries. ay . 

. Age XXIL The present oa is concluded for an indefinite period — It 
cannot be annulled by either of the two Governments, except afier the expiration 
of a year’s notice given to the other Government. ‘ a tie 
Art. XXIII. The present Convention shall be ratified by Her Britannic Naor, 

ty, and the President of the United States, by an‘ with the advice and consent 0 

the Senate thereof, and the ratifications shall be exchanged at London within 

three months of the daie hereof. Itshall come into operation as soon as possible 

after the exchange of the ratifications. _ ; , 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed the same, an 

have atlixed thereto the seals of their arms. . 

Done at Londun the pow y day - paguhen in the potion tet one 

and eig ight. L. 8. ALMERSTON, 
thousand eight hundred and forty-eight (\ — og ang 


dom. 
Art. XVIIL. Printed pamphlets, 








Married in Louisville, Ky. on the 3dinst,, by the Rev. E. P. Humphreys, Mr. JOHN FER- 
GUSON, Jr. of New Orleans, to Miss SARAH J. MOORE, daughter of Francis A. Moore 
Esq, of Louisville. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 3-4 a 109. 
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Notice To West Ixp1ta Susscipers.—Any information relating to Mr. 
Joun Dennes, recently travelling through the West Indies on the business of 
this office, will be gratefully received. 





The American steam ship Washington reached this port on Monday 
afternoon last, having sailed from Southampton on the 20th ult. 


Parliament is to meet 
for despatch of business on Thursday the Ist of next month, when the 
state of political parties will be somewhat more clearly defined, aud the 
Government proposals for the ensuing session be laid before the public, 
The improvement in trade continues, and the general tone of advices re, 


The English news is not of great importance. 


ceived gives reason to hope that the improvement is of enduring charac. 
ter. The cholera continues its ravages, but without creating much alarm: 
Last week we published the official statement made up to the 14th ult.; 
and in the five following days 299 new cases and 155 deaths appear to 
have been registered. The majority of these have occurred in Scotland, 
the place most severely afllicted. Compared with 1832, 
e present course of the disease on this Coutineut, England 
and Sectland bave escaped lightly. . 


Glasgow bei: 


, 


or even with ti 
The money market has been improy- 
On Monday the 18th ult. the 3 per cent. consols reached 884, 


ing. buta 


slight reaction took place ou the following day, and the last quotation we 





he reached on the 29th of September, and where he was received by the 


Lieutenant-Governorand Captain Hosken. The fever which prevailed on 

the island at the last accounts had in a great measure subsided, and pros- 

pects were again cheering. Many houses appear to have been comstruc- 

ted, the arrangements for the mss the Spanish steamers from Manilla 

on their rout to Singapore, to which we have before alluded, appear like- 

ly to be completed, and the other inducements for working the coal 

mines seem to be such that the Governor “ looks to the Eastern Archipel- 

age Company to give the settlement a great advance.” 

In the Singapore Free Press it is remarkea— , 

“ We do not doubt but that under the skilful management of Sir James Broeke 

and his talented officers, Labuan will ere many years attain that importance as 
a British possession which its situation combined with its valuable coal mines is 
fitted to give, and thatere many months it will be made a stetion for the steamers 
to coal at; indeed, it is alreedy reported that the Spanish steamers intend to call 
there moathly for the purpose of coaling on their way to Singapoce ; and those of 
the Peninsuia and Oriental Company wiil probably eventually adoptthe same plan. 
Although there have been afew deaths, Labuan cannot be considered as unhealthy 
and the climate is described as being pleasant, the nearly constant rains at night 
cooling the ntmosphere. The town from the sea presents a paguer appearance, 
the better class of houses having jetties runzing out into the bay, atthe ends of 
which, overhanging the sea, are neat and well-arranged bathing-houses. The coal 
seams are situated about seven miles from Victoria Bay: the methods used for 
working the mines are of the most primitive order, and itis to be hoped will so0a 
be superseded by some plan which will facilitate the operation o coaling, and 
materially diminish the cost for labour. This, we learn, would be easy of ac- 
complishment, and Sir James Brooke will doubtless soon direct his attention to the 
subjeci.” . 

he same mail brings the following news from Egypt, which we copy, 
as that country is of extreme importance to us, as affording the direct 
communication with our East Indian possessions. 


Our dates from Alexandria are to the 8th inst. 
His Highness Abbas Pasha, the new Viceroy of Egypt, returned to 
Suez from Mecca on the 25th of November, and reached Cairo on the 


ao 


following day, when he quietly assumed the authori-y without opposition 
or any infringement of the generally prevailing tranquillity. On the 


27th his Highness received officially all the European consuls. Very 
handsome presents of swords and snut!-boxes, inlaid with diamonds, 
have been sent to Captain Frusbard and the officers, and £400 for distri- 
bution among the crew of the East India Company’s steamer Feroze, 
which conveyed Abbas from Suez to Jedda and back again; and there is 
no doubt that his Highness was much gratified at the attention shown to 
him at the outset of his career by the officers of au English steamer. 
On the 2d inst. a Tarkish steamer of war, the Sultan’s own yacht, ar- 





make no protest on this point, thinking he will find very few French - 
men to agree with him. 

To descend from great things to small, we observe that a Frenchman 
of some notoriety arrived here by the Europa steamer—no less a person 
than M. Cabet, of Icarian celebrity. He has been entertained publicly 
by some of his countrymen; but neither the Courrier des Etats Unis not 
the American journals felicitate him on the reception he met with. The 
reports incline us to believe that he took refuge from the unpalatable 
doctrines peculiar to his particular creed by standing forward as the 
apostle of democracy in general. There was much tact shown in this 
movement, which probably saved M, Cabet from making a total failure. 

From the other parts of Europe, the news, though it would be of in- 
terest in ordinary times, can scarcely be called of much importance in 
these days when every alternate paragraph tells of a revolution. The 
Pope remained at Gaeta, attended by the great body of the Cardinals and 
the diplomatists accredited to him. His Holiness had assumed a high 
tone, and had refused to receive a deputation from his rebellious people. 
Acting upon this apparent defiance, the Romans have dissolved all tem- 
poral connection with Pius IX.; and accounts to the 11th ult., inform us 
that they have proclaimed a Provisional Government, consisting of three, 
a senator from Rome itself, one from Bologna, and the Gonfaloniere of 
Ancona. The formal deposition of the Pope from his throne was an- 
nounced, the simple title of Pope Bishop of Rome being alone accorded 
tohim. The populace ot the eternal city are represented as in a state of 
high excitement, and cries of Death to the Pope! Death to the Cardinals ! 
has been heard in her streets. A letter from Parma states that 25,000 
Austrians were crossing the Po on the 7th ult, for the purpose of marching 
on Bologna. If there be an attempt made to re-instate Pius 1X by foreign 
bayonets, it may succeed in replacing him on his throne, but we do not 
venture much in asserting that it can scarcely keep him there. 

Hostilities have commenced between the Hungarians and Austrians 
but uothing of importance has occurred. Kossuth, the popular leader of 
the former, is said to have 160,000 men under his orders. Ou the 8thult* 
the Royal army took possession of the Castle of Schloshotf, three German 




















rived at Alexandria from Coustantinople, having on board Mazloum Bey, 
Minister of Justice at the Sublime Porte, who had been sent to Egypt 
with the firman nomiuating Abbas Pasha Viceroy of Egypt, and to invite 
his Highness to proceed to Constantinople, to be there formally invested 
with the Viceroyalty of this country. Mxuzloum Bey went up to meet 
Abbas Pasha at Cairo, and both were shortly expected at Alexandria 
to embark fer Constantinople in the Turkish steamer. ; 

The first visit that Abbas Pasina, paid on his arrival at Cairo was to his 
grandfather Mehemet Ali, who was much gratified with this mark of 
attention, which coatrasted greatly with the deportment of Tbrabim 
Pasha, who from the time that the old man fell into his present childish 
state never went near him. meee 

At Suez about 2,000 Bedouins of the desert had assembled of their own 
accord to make their obeisance to Abbas Pasha cn his return as ruler 
of Egypt. Abbas, as Governor of the city of Cairo, has always been 


coutrol. ' ' 

Abbas was in great favour with the higher classes of the natives as he 
had made several promotions among them, and he was not so pressing as 
Ibrahim was for the payment of arrears of taxes. He was expected to 
form a council, with himeelf as President, for the administration of affairs, 
and the prosperity of the country will depend on the selection His High- 
ness may make of the members of the Council. 


The accounts from Paris were satisfactory until Tuesday the 19th ult. 
The election returns had continued to swell triampheutly the majority of 
Louis Napoleon, and though the projected ministerial changes, aud the 
generally unsettled state of Europe, kept the city ina state of great ex- 
citement, still good order had been preserved, the funds had risen, and 
affairs were looking more smiliug than their wont. In round numbers 
five and a half million of votes had been registered forthe prince, one 
million and a half for General Cavaignac. On Tuesday the 19th ult., 
however, there was much apprehension again excited, a rumour being 
very prevalent that the ultra-Bouapartists, in their indiscreet zeal, were 
determined on the day of the president’s inauguration (Thursday the 21st) 
to make a physical demonstration of their desire to restore the empire. 





uotice is 884. Telegraphic accounts to*the papers of this city announce, 
however, a further fall on the day the Washington sailed, and that 874 
to 2’ was the last quotation. 

Mr. Denison was returned to Parliament for the West Riding of York- 
shire by a majority of 2948 votes over Sir Culling Eardley, the tormer 
polling 14,743. of the latter 11,795. At Leominster, the electors, unlike 
the Yorksliremen, will not probe the candidates, will uot catechise, will 
not promise; aud Bulwer the novelist, unused to such slow proceedings, 
threatens good-lLumouredly to leave them in the lurch. Both candidates, 
however, Sir E. Bulwer Lytton equally with Sir Robert Peel’s son, 
throw out hints to them about growing dissatisfaction with the working 
offree trade priuciples. The Protectionists have been so much brow- 
beaten of late, that, save on the question of the Navigation Laws, they 
have been fria to suecumb to the popular ery of the day. But they have 
been scotched, 
uncertainty, they may again, ere long, take the field, aud with the cry 
of Eugland and her Colonies against the world !” show at least a sturdy 
tight. The political men of this generation are not remarkable for tena 
city of political prineiple, however tightly they may cling to office; nor 
would it greatly surprise us to find grave dogmas of political economy, 
that were held to have been settled for ever, now again made open ques- 
tions. The murmurs of injured colonists may be drowned in the exulta- 
tions of a thriving community at home, but will chime in with consider 
able eect if the popular opinion should change. We do not throw out 
these hiats with a view to any party or any projects; but because we 
cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the much-vaunted principles of 
free trade have pot worked for us all the benefit foretold. 

The India Mail, bringing dates from Bombay to Novemb-r 16, reached 
London on the 19th ult. From Mooltan the accounts are uot important; 
but the Anglo Tndian army, destined to subjugate the Punjaub, is gather. 
ing its forces to its destination. 





Lord Gough, the Commander-in-chief, 
appears to wink at trifling annoyances from the insurgent Sikhs, biding 
nh ti , nm } « > }" . © , . y 

‘8 Une when he can effectually crash them. We could extract many 


cn) ‘ c., Re . nt . e 
Munus of cainp gossip and details of the movements of our regiments 
© but doubt: a 


whether general readers would tind much entertainment there- 


in. ds Tay . a 1. + . : u] 

'James Brooke, the British Rajah of Sarawak, whose gallant and 
binane dideawen. ssit , . ft 

: * *ndsavours to civilize a barbarous region have been so frequent- 
y laid 


Delove the public, has arrived at his destination. Readers will re- 
memser that he is ippoiuted Governor of Labuan and its dependencies, 
where our old friend Capt. Hosken, of the Great Wes/ern, 
poimtment of Harbour Master and Postmaster, 


ult., giy 


holds the ap- 
The Times, of the 20th 
e3 the following particulars. 
i ihe advices from Sarawak reach to the end of Se 
Spe ®ouan to the 15th of October. 

is own territory of Sarawak 


ptember, and those 
The arrival of Sir James Brooke at 
the Stet his fine oan took place on the 4th of September, and on 
onier te oe iuisted amidst salutes and rejoicings, on which oc- 
anid Tet esenttion ofa sword by the European residents was accom- 
panied by the following remarks :— y 
BP peemiating 00 your Excellency this sword, 
pate Ma a European inhabitants of Sarawak, 
i Me apn permit us to congratulate you on your triumphant retarn to your 
re rye. you, and you alone, have raised from the miseries of anarchy 
Heir present happy position—a return rendered doubly brilliantby 
pleased our gracious Sovereign Queen Victoria to bestow up- 
Cisunguished services, which have also been acknowledged by 


a testimony of the high esteem 
entertain for your public and 


on you for your 
the whole nation. 


‘ew days a!terwards Sir James Brooke embarked for Labuan, which 


not killed; and taking courage from these little inklings of 





The partisans of the prince, and the prince himself disavow any such 
attempt ; and it would seem probable that the lovers of disorder, for their 
Own purposes, are again at work to bring about a movement. These 
wretches, careless as to results, and reckless of consequences, live in an 
atmosphere of plots and insurrections. Still, thongh we know them to 
be capable of much mischief, we do not think auything but egregious 
folly on the part of the president elect can seriously compromise the mo- 
mentary calm. No one however, can safely predict from hour to hour 
what may happen with the feverish Parisians. 

It appears still uncertain who will be nominated by Louis Napoleon 
for Vice-President. The National Assembly selects one of three persons 
whose names are submitted by him. Rumour mentions many of the 
celebrities, saving only Thiers, who prudently holds aloof and bides his 
time. Lamartine is currently reported as a candidate, somewhat, we 
confess, to our surprise, considering the great part he undoubtedly played 
in France during the spring of the last year. He has probably some- 
thingof the restlessness inherent in so many of the genus irritabile. A 
palace is being prepared for the President, and one that carries with it 
many remarkable associations ; though in the fitful history of France the 
same might be said of every one. The Elysée Bourbon, christened now 
Elysée National, is to be the Presideutial mansion. Here the brilliant 
Marat lived in splendour, here dwelt Queen Hortense the mother of the 
President, here the Emperor Alexander paid a visit of condolence to 
Josephine after the first exile of Napoleon—and here the great Emperor 
himself took leave finally of his sceptre, alighting here after the disas- 
trous day of Waterloo. [t is a very remarkable fact, that the vote in 
favour of Louis Napoleon has exceeded by two millions, at least, that re- 
gistered on behalf of the Emperor in his successive steps to supreme au- 
thority, as First Consul, Consul for life, and Hereditary Emperor of the 
French. There is a rumour now revived of the projected marriage of 
the President elect with the Princess Helena, niece of the Emperor 
Nicholas; and at least Russia will figure 
court, as its female honours are to be done 
ihe Princess Mathilde Demidoll. 


largely in the semi-imperial 
by Louis Napoleon’s cousiu, 


In spite, however, of all the halo of glory cast about him, grave predic- 
tions and witty caricatures are put forth in One of 
these last, mentioned by F. Gaillardet in aa recent letter to our French 
contemporary, is extremely pointed. It represents successively a series of 
Kickers and Kicked, Louis Philippe giviag the toe of his boot to Charles 
X, and receiving that of Lamartine, who in his turn is indebted to Cavaig- 
nac for the same compliment, Cavaignac also being helped eut of place by 
Louis Napoleon. To the |ast is applied the cream of the joke—the con- 
clusion in our next number! We note, by the way, and not for the first 
time, the cautious tone that characterizes letters written by able meu in 
Paris. They are content to record facts, and in proportion as these mul- 
tiply, their speculations diminish. Here, with an ocean between us, cer- 
tain writers tell us with exact precision all that is about to happen. Mr. C. 
J. Ingersoll is amongst the number, who in a recent letter to the National 
Iuelligencer has another fling at the (so-called) British misrepresentation 
of French affairs, We only notice this exulting strain of Mr. Ingersoll’s 
on the result of the election, for the purpose of protesting against the 
common practice of taunting the London journals with a falsification of 
facts. Mr. Ingersoll is fully entitled to his opinion that the Emperor Na- 
poleon was the embodiment of liberty and equality in France, and we 


Paris at his expense. 











miles from Presburg. 

The German National Assembly at Frankfort is leaning, it seems, to 
Prussian influences; and the Austrian deputies are said to have withdrawn 
in consequence. There is a prevailivg notion that the King of Prussia 
will be proclaimed as its head. We much regret to see this coquetting 
alternately between the rivals for an illusory seeptre. The Berlin rad- 
calism is for the time repressed. The gallant Prince Waldemar, who 
fought with the British army in the last celebrated Indian campaign, bas 
been seriously ill, but is fast recovering. 





POSTSCRIPT. 
Since the above was in type, the America, Cunard steamer, of the 30th 


in connexion with the Bedouin tribes, whom he had to keep under} yt, bas been announced at Boston. She arrived yesterday morning. 


The early hour at which we go to press prevents us waiting to receive 
our files of papers, and we therefore avail ourselves of the city extras, 
that are, however, unusually meagre in their telegraphic accounts. 

Louis Napoleon was proclaimed in the National Assembly on Wednes- 
day, the 20th ult. Ife made a short oration; after which he tendered 
bis hand to General Cavaignac, who, after a few moments’ pause, re- 
turned its grasp amidst lively demonstrations of satisfaction. 

Odilon Barrot has formed a Ministry. Tne names are not given, but it 
does not include Thiers. 

General Changernier is appointed Commander-in-Chief of the National 
Guard of Paris, and of the first Military Division; Marshal Bageaud is to 
command the army of the Alps. 

A general amnesty is talked of. Abd-el-Kader petitions to be includ- 
ed therein. 

A strong opposition is formed tothe new government, composed of the 
| Red Republicans. 
| A marked improvement has taken place in the value ofall public securi- 
rities. The 5 percent have been as high as 77.25, whilst the 3 per cents have 
reached 47.10; and the price of railway shares, recently so depreciated, 
have partaken of the general improvement. 

Froth England there is little news of importance. The chelera is se- 
vere in Scotland. There is nu change in cotton. Consols 884 to §. 
Nearly fifteea millions bulliouin the Bank. Trade still improving ia the 
manutacturing districts. The Cambria arrived at Liverpool on the 20th 
alt. The Bri/annia on the 26th. 

The Pope remains at Gaeta. 








25, 


The Imperialists in Hungary have obtain 
ed some advantages, the Magyars fulling back before them. Pesth is to 
be invested. 


The King of Prussia has at length proceeded to Berlin, where an en 
forced tranquility is maintained. 
The Queen of Spain opened the Cortes on the 15th ult. Her Majesty ex- 


pressed a hope that the friendly relations with England would be estab- 


lished as soon as theacts and instructions of her government were fully 


appreciated. Narvaez has had another crisis, from which he has emerged 
with additional strength. The Carlist warfare continues. 


The steamship United States arrived at Havre on the 20th Dec. 





The postal treaty will be found at length in preceding columns. The 
creditable speed with which its conditions have been carried out on this 
side the Atlantic, is much commended. The treaty was ratified by the 
senate of the United States on Friday the 5th inst. 

It is said that thirty-six thousand letters were mailed by the Europa 
steamer, that sailed on Wednesday for Halifax and Liverpool. This enor- 
mous increase is, of course, consequent on the new postal arrangement. 


Thirteen thousand has been hitherto the greatest number despatched by 
one vessel, 





Cuorera.—Teiegraphic accounts from New Orleans to the 9th instant 
speak of the rapid disappearance of this disease, and of the return of the 


citizens to their busy scenes: of occupation. From other places also 


on the Mississippi and Ohio, where there had been some cases and much 
alarm, the reports are favourable. Tae severe cold prevailing here for 
several days past has probably been felt far South, and produced a bene- 
ficial result. [a this city and neighbourhood such intensity of frost has 
not been known for eleven years past. The thermometer on Thursday 
morning was hovering in the immediate neighbourhood of zero. There 
is much ice in the North and East rivers, rendering the ferry-boat pas- 
sage tedious and difficult. We much regret to observe that the cholera 
has been raging violently in the United States 8th regiment of infantry, 
stationed at Port Levaca, ia Texas. Letters thence, dated the 26th ult., 
state that 135 deaths had occurred in the preceding week out of a force 


of 400 men. One officer only, Lieut. J. A. Deany, fell a victun to the 
disease. 





Some of our Canadian friends will regret to learn, that the bill for re- 
ciprocal free admission of certain articles, from and into Canada aud the 
United States, has been unfavourably received by a portion of the U. 8. 
Senate, on the ground that it is partial in its operation. 





In acknowledging our answer to its inquiry about Alfred Dowett, the 
Yankee Blade thus returns to the subject :— How happened your friend's 
name to be travelling through the papers attached to Longtellow’s 
Christmas Hymn?” To the best of ourknowledge, Professor Longfellow 





has never written a Christmas Hymn at all. In the “Waif,” a collee- 








0 rene 


tion of poems published by him in 1845, we find, indeed, the Hymn in 
question ; but it 's credited in the index to its author, Alfred Domett, who 
wrote it for Blackwood’s Magazine, wherein it first appeared. The in- 
quiry should be amended, and read thus, “ Why is Longfellow’s name 
travelling through the papers attached to Domett’s Christmas Hymu !” 
We must acknowledge, on the part of our friend, that this unintentienal 
error is in the highest degree flattering to him. 





Lewis Cass, jun. Esq., a son of General Cass, has been appointed by 
the President Chargé d’ Affaires to represent the United States at the 
Court of Rome; whether he will be received by Pope, President, King, 
Tribune, or Dictator, it would be difficult to surmise. 





Rev. Me. Gres’ Lectures on Don Quixote.—We are glad to perceive 
that the Rev. Mr. Giles will commence his popular course of lectures on 
Don Quixote before the Mercantile Library Association, at Clinton Hall, 
on Monday evening next. Mr. Giles’ closely analytical mind, and his pe- 
culiarly fervid eloquence, will find ample materials for exercise, in these 
lectures on the great work of Cervartes. In-Boston and Philadelphia 
they have been listened to by crowded and delighted audiences. 





St. Georce’s Society or New York.—At a quarterly general meeting 
of the members of this institution held at the City Hotel on Wednesday 
evening the 10th inst, the following Ollicers were elected for the year 
1849 :— 

Dr. John C. Bea'es, President; J. L. Starr, lst Vice President ; Wm. 
Young. 2d Vice President ; R. Bage, Treasurer; Edward Walker, Secretary 
John T. Walker, Assistant Secretary; Messrs. Lowther, C. B. Elleman, G. 
Shaw, Charles Pitt, B. H. Downing, Charitable Committee; Thomas 
Dixon, Charles Clifton, R. N. Tinson, Committee of Accounts; Rev. Drs. 
Wainwiight and Bond, Chaplains; Messrs. Welis, Brown, Heather, 
Martin, Stewards for the ensuing annual festival. 

In addition to the above, a Committee was nominated for the purpose 
of carrying on the benevolent system ot aiding Emigrants with useful 
and practical information hitherto conducted by the British Protective 
Emigrant Society, which we are glad to say is now amalgamated with the 
St. George’s. The following are the members. 


Messrs. Anthony Barclay, H. B. M. Consul, Thomas Dixon, Richard 
Bell, W. D. Cathbertson, H. Jessup, John Connah, Richard Irvin, G. W. 
Taylor, Thomus Knock, Mathew Radsdale, B. H. Downing. 


Catirorsia AND THE Pacirtc.—The journals throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, especially in the sea-ports, register the out-fitting 
and departure of individuals and associated companies bound to the above 
field of enterprise and excitement. The emigration, moreuver, is not 
confined to the needy udventurers who are glad to seek a living any- | 
where ; but the younger scious of some of the most wealthy and respect- 
able families of this aud other cities have sailed, and are about to suil for 
the Land of Promise. 

Rumours are afloat, and are even publicly announced, that letters are 
in possession of the Government giving a far more flatteriug account of 
the miueral wealth of California than any yet published. We have no 
faith in such reports; and shall not, therefore, register the particulars. 
It is scarcely credible that any Department of State would have put for- 
ward only a partial narration. What follows comes from a different 
source. 

Tue Gotp Recion.—Letters have been received in this city, from the 
capital of Mexico, containing later advices from Califorvia than any 
which have yet been published. One of these letters, from an intelli- 

ent gentleman, and who is well informed on the subject, states that 
urther discoveries have been made in the gold region, which yield even 
a more abundant supply of the article than the previous “ diggings.” The 
quantity gathered already amounted to at least $100,000 daily, and was 
constantly increasing, without apparently an exhaustion, or any limit to 
the supply. There was a great deal of distress among all the diggers, 
for the want of the common necessaries of life, and attended with very 
extensive sickness and mortality. Men loaded with gold, appear like 
haggard vagabonds, clothed in filthy and tattered garments of the mean- 


& Aion. 


the respective parties have more fully developed their views and inten- 
tions. 


The subject of emigration is also communding much of the public at 
tention just now. Several pamphlets, all advocating emigration from the 
United Kingdom to this country on a larger scale, have recently appeared 
bere and in England Some of these pamphlets are rather ably written ; 
but they all have the common fault of vagueness. The truth is that emi 

ration as a system is yet in its infancy, and that all or most of those who 

ave written on it, see their subject as in a glass darkly. We have had 
theories without end, but they invariably failin practice. I am confident 
that the ficet useiul step will be the appointment of a commission com- 
posed partly of colonists and partly of fit persons sent from home, who 

rill gather information on points of which now little is known, or very 
inaccurately ; but which 1sabsolutely necessary, and will herealter save a 
world of blanders, time, and money. But as it is said that the Canadian 
governmentare prepared to lay before the legislation, at the approaching 
session, a grand scheme of emigration with the concurrence of the Jmpe- 
rial authorities, it is to be hoped that something effectual is at last_ about 
to bedone. It is farther said that this scheme is te be connected with 
railreaads and other public works in this and the other provinces, in the 
construction of which England is to give her powerful aid, and in which 
the emigrauts shall be employed ou their arrival, to be followed by their 
.ettlement on the public lands. I trust that such a plan is really in con- 
templation ; for [ can conceive no other earthly means by which our con- 
nexion with the empire cau be maintained for half a dozen years. The 
aucient ties that bound us together have been rent asunder; the old co- 
Jonial system is as defiuct as the Saxon heptarchy ; and without some 
equivalent for what has been destroyed, we may for a time cleave to- 
gether from the feelings and associations of the past, but we cannot 
ama'gamate. The conviction is daily gaiuing ground, and it were unwise 
to corceal its existence. 

In the new appo.ntment of the Representation it has been decided that 
each section of the Province shall be represented by 72 members. In 
Lower Canada, the cities of Moutreal and Quebec are each to have three 
mem bers in the House instead of two, as at present. The remainder 
will be distribated amongst the counties. {t was reported that several of 
the smaller corstituencies were to be disfranchised, but it seems that 
such a measure is noi cousidered expedient, and the towns of Three Ri- 
vers and Sherbrook are to iuclude the respective parishes. 

It is understood that nothing will be done this Session of Parliament 
with respect to the Canadian Post Office Establishment. The Imperial 
authorities are prepared to hard over the management of the Depart 
ment to the Colonial Government, but the latter are not in a position to 
meet the heavy expense consequent on such a change. 

Lomitted to state that ceveral influential supporters of our present 
Ministry are at issue with them on the subject of Free Trade and protec- 
tion to Domestic Ludustry: but on the expediency of opening the wa- 
ters of the St. Lawrence to the trade of the whole wor'd all men agree. 

I cannot say what new phase has arisen in our monetary aflairs; bat I 
ata told that the Government employés who for the lust half year were 
paid in Debentures, were, for the quarter just ended, paid in current mo- 
ucy of the realm, vulgarly called cash. Has Jobn Ball come to the 
rescue? Qur own means have certainly not improved. 

We are waitiug with the uunostanxiely tor the steps which the British 
Parliament and Government may take iu the forthcoming session of the 
Imperial Legisiature in Colonial matters. 

We have reached a traly important crisis m our history, and cur faie 
hangs in the balance. i caunot, and will not, believe that Eugland has 
made up her mind tu sacrifice, at one fell swoop, that immense empire 
which she has reared at the expense of 80 much blood and treasure; that 
she is ready to admit that the policy she has pursved for centuries has 
been a huge blurder, aud her whole colunial system a brilliant delusion; 
that her statestrren have planned, and her soldiers and generals died and 
conquered in vain. This, I say, we cannot easily believe, and thence our 
expectation and hope that something will be done, avd that immediately, 
to repair the broken liuks of colonial connexion. Ainsi soil-ii ! 

A petition is in the course of siguature throughout Lower Canada, re- 
questing legislative aid for the completion of the St. Lawreace aud At- 
lantic Railroad. It is expected that the Western Canadians will not be 
disposed to give the public money for this undertaking, having objects 
of their own on which auy spare cash we may have would, in their opi- 
aion, be more worthily expended. I perceive that the people of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick continue to increase in hope that the great 
railway from Halifax to Quebec is about to become “a great fact.” A 
report of the late exploration and survey has just be published at Hali- 
fax, and has created a vast sensation throughout the lower provinces. 

P.2. 
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est kird. It is stated that one man who had ¢éwo barrels of brandy, sold 
them out at the mines, by the small wine-glass, at rates which realized 
him fourteen thousand dollars in gold. Every thing, aud particularly ar- 
ticles of food and raimeni, were at most unheard of prices, for gold was so 
plenty and in the possession of every one, that it seemed to have lost its 
value. 

Daily additions were mace to the number employed in digging, though 
as yet no portion of the tlood of emigration from the United States had 
arrived. ‘The first arrival of provisions, and other supplies, will no 
doubt realize larger profits than any previous instance that can be found 
jn the annale of trade.—N. O. Com. Bul. Dee. 50. 





From tHe Paciric.—We have accounts from Mazatlan, West Coast of 
Mexico, to Dec. Ist. Vessels had arrived there from California with 
gold, some of which hed been assayed at Guadalaxma, and found to 
average 21 carats. 

The British surveying steamer Pandora had taken in $230,000 worth 
in all, and was to land it at Panama to be sent across the Isthmus to 
Chagres, and by the mail steamer to Southampton, England. 

The British surveying schooner Herald arrived at Mazatlan, Nov. 29th, 
from Behriug’s Straits, having been unable to gain any intelligence of 
Sir John Franklin. 

A Valparasio (Chili) paper of Oct. 28th, says $320,000 in siiver arrived 
per steamer of the 24th, mostly in bars from Copiapo, where auother dis- 
covery of immeuse value has just been made. We have also had $100,- 
000 of gold dust from California, and prices have somewhat receded for 
the former article, viz.: bars $10.32 a $10.334 dollars 105 a 11 per cent. 
premium. 

This is a decline of about two per cent. in the value of silver, the pre- 
vious quotation for dollars having been 112}.—Journal of Commerce. 





Deatu or Mr. Sevier.—A telegraph despatch from Cincinnati, dated 
January 10, announces the death of the Hon. Ambrose H. Sevier, late 
commissioner to Mexico, and now before the Senate in nomination as 
commissioner to run the boundary under the treaty with that Republic. 
He died on the 1st instant, probably at his residence in Arkansas.— 
Evening Post. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 


MontrREAL, Jan. 6, 1849. 
The weather here for the last week has been very severe ; but there are 
again indications of a change to a milder temperature. The Christmas 
and New Year holidays have been characterized by the gaieties for which 
Canada has always been renowned at that joyous season. Visits, balls, 
and parties, have exhibited no diminution, the bad times notwithstand- 


ing. 
The apathy which reigned over the re affairs ef the province for 


some months has quite disappeared, an 
more than half a dozen agitations. The petition of the 


the fight. The petition has drawn forth a reply from several members 
of the Board of Trade opposed to the views set forth in it; and it is evi- 
dent, from the tone assumed by those gentlemen, that the contest will be 
marked by no little virulence. They have, to some extent, however, 
succeeded in showing that the petitioners have exaggerated, if they ave 
not misrepresented, the advantages possessed by the Hudson over the 
St. Lawrence, as a route from the upper lakes to the ocean ; though their 
calculations are, it seems to me, oo wrong that they have based them 
on Buffalo instead of Oswego, as the true starting point of canal naviga- 
tion on the American side. This would undoubtedly deduct greatly from 
the balance of cheapness in freight which their figures make out in our 
favour. But to enter more largely on this question would require, I 


we have suddenly plunged into 

Moktreal Board 
of Trade has, as I expected, caused much sensation, and the Free Tra- | selected for the benefit of Signorina Truffi 
ders and the Protectionists are marshalling their forces and preparing for 


Astor Prace Overa House.—Ou Wednesday evening the Opera of 
borde, Mon ieur Laborde, Signoriua Patti, and Signor Novelli sustaining 
the principal characters. We regret to say that we have little favourable 
to record, for with every inclination to look kindly upon the efforts of the 
manager and the artis's, we could find nothing to admire and little tu 
praise. 

Madame Laborde sang the music of Amina brilliantly, too brilliantly, 
indeed, for the character of the music, or the situations of the character. 
With this lady ficrtéure seems to be the purpose of music, instead of the 
adjunct; in the midst of the simple and earnest expression of deep feel- 
ing she will stop and indulge ina iengthy, elaborate, but grossly mis- 
placed cadenza; and even when she is supposed to be in a state of pro- 
found somnambulism, she runs, and turns, and shakes as though pertorm- 
ing a vocal study. However we may, and do, admire her splendid execu- 
tive abilities, we cannot overlook the gross outrage upon all propriety 
of which she is guilty iu the character of Amina. All sentiment is Dan- 
ished, all pure and natural impulse is restrained, that extravagant, though 
admirable yocalism, may draw down the plaudits of those who do noi 
feel music, but are dazzled by the false and meretricious glitter by which 
Art disguises and obliterates Nature. We regret to be thus severe, but 
we are compelled from a sense of justice to the Art to speak the truth ; 
and we should not do our duty did we receive without remark such a 
representation of Amina as the representation of Madame Laborde. 

We glailly accord her all possible praise for her splendid execution, 
but having said so much we have no more praise to give. 

Mons. Laborde sang his music correctly and with good expression, but 
of course his voice was not equal to the task assigned him; still he proved 
himself to be a thorough musician, and as such is entitled to our commen- 
dation. Signor Novelli is somewhat too ponderous a singer for the Coun’, 
but he sang his music like an artist. 


ever and anon with extraordinary vehemence, and the whole body sang 
without a particle of taste, or the remotest attempt at effect. The band 


well drilled orchestra, so great was the want of decision and delivery. 
We presume that the Opera was hurriedly produced, but it is certain that 
it would be better for the credit of the concern, if fewer operas were pro- 
duced and those few with more care. 

Tuesday evening last, a bad night at the worst season of the year, was 
We are happy to state that in 
spite of the intense coldness of the weather, and other unfortunate cir- 


with great eclat. 


able violinist who played at the Opera House during the week. M 





suspect, more space than you would willingly give to the subjeci. The 
Government organ, the Pilot, has come out strongly on the side of the 
rotesters, while on the side of the petitioners a meeting of our citizens 
as been called to address the legislature in fayour of protection to Cana- 


dian manufactures and industry. Such is the state of this movement at | strument, and all he does is characterized by the utmost good taste and 
present, and I shall refrain from offering an opinion on the question until singular ease and grace. He was loudly applauded and was called be- 


The choruses were very coarsely performed; the tenors burst forth 


was as imperfect as the chorus; we could, indeed, hardly recognize the 








La Sonnambula was perlormed to a very good audience; Madame La- | 


| 
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fore the curtain. We shall have occasion to speak of him again, and 
more particularly, in a short time, when we understand he purposes to 
give a concert. We wish him the great success he deserves. 

The opera of Roberto Devereux, with Truffi and Benedetti, will be 
given at the Opera House on Monday evening next. 
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Tue Concert or THE Distin Famicy.—We attended the first concert 
of this justly celebrated family at the Tabernacle on Wednesday evening. 
There was a good house, and one that we should suppose would pay them 
handsomely. Their performances were received with the strongest 
marks of public approbation, and the public approbation will be their 
fortune. The public in this instance are right in their jadgment, for their 
merits are sterling in every respect. The instruments on which they 
perform are very beautiful, and are sv perfect in their construction, that 
we do not feel any fear of fulse or failing notes, and in the hands of the 
Distin family they are quite perfect. We can bardly make any comment 
upon the individual performers without seeming invidious, for they are all 
such perfect masters of their iustrumeuts ; we will therefore speak of 
them collectively ; and we say in all sincerity that we have not brad their 
equals in thi. country. They play with exquisite taste, fine feciing and 





The 
expression, much passion, and their combination exhibits the pertection were | 
of finish. me or ue 

We speak decidedly of the merits of these artists, for we are anxious no sad 
that our readers should not lose an opportunity of hearing them at their por 
next concert, and we are sure that all who listen to them will receive the 4 and 
most unqualified enjoyment. Their concert was pleasantly varied by @® o— 
vocal music, of which we shall speak after their next concert. ae 

: , blighte 

Madame Anna Bishop is at present in Boston, where she is creating 2 J hands 
perfect furore. Her success is declared to be altogether unpara!!eled. — 

| ae was pl 
Brame. he 
murde 

New York is certainly 2 great city—not alone as the commercial cm- wh. 
porium of the couutry—but as being the very centralization of all that is Admi 
exciting, fascinating, and amusing. The passion for amusements and won, 9 
sight-seeing is certainly developed here to lull as great an extent as it is ed to 
inthe proverbially famed city of ‘ Cocknigne.” In the “ olden time” house 
seasons and the weather exercised ‘heir influence over theatres and other ntheg 
places of public resort, but, in our * fast age,’’ neither the summer's name 
heat of the tropics, uor the extreme severity of a Hyperboreau winter of He 
materially affects the attendance at the numerous resorts opened for pub- Th 
lic entertainment in this city. During the present week the diiierent credi 
theatres have been well attended; and this, too, despite the intense cold and ¢ 
and the stagnation of our business that usually occurs immediately suc- 7 be ei 
ceeding the Holidays. atten 

Tue Broapway, with its beautifully represonted version of * Monte —_ 
Cristo,” and the equally attractive inducement of reduced prices, has Ta 
been crowded nightly; indeed, the management richly deserve all the New 
success that has fullowed their deubly liberal experiment to produce a 7 by th 
spectacle of almost unequalled splendour, at a rate of adimission thut throu 
places it within the reach of every iamily of even moderate meaus. Tie | sands 
piece bids fair to rau fur some time yet with undiminisied popularity, 7 his b 
affording the proprietors of the Broadway sufficient leisure to carry out on th 
ellectively the extensive preparations now making for the production ot thou; 
the next in the series of gorgeous spectacles they coutemplate present- thing 
ing at their establishment. writs 

We were gratified to see the benelit given to Mr. G. H. Andrews, on the I 
Weduesday night, turn out an actaal bumper. We naderstand that this v3 of In 
geutleman is the author of the new drama now in preparation at the sid, 
Broadway. His success in adapting ‘ Monte Cristo,” leads us to hope of th 
for another equally effective piece at his hands. cond 

Tue Otymric holds its own in the struggle of rival competition. ’2+ Th 
ker’s benefit on Tuesday, and Holland’s on Friday, were good old fashe us th 
ioned Olympic bumpers. “Slasher and Crasher” excellently played up te 
by Holland and Mr. Nickenson, and the sterling drama of the Maid of 9%, 

| Croissy, have been the novel features of the week. But Mitchell is bu- perso 
sily employed on novelties that will not fail to keep up the prestige of sornt 
this old established temple of Momus. Ie has obtained the last new then 
successful burlesque from London, called “ The Enchanted Isle,’’ found- men 
ed ou Shakspeuare’s “ Tempest,” which will be produced immediately. Bae | 
with new scenery and appointments. we 
The London press is loud in its commendation of this piece, pronoun- | eet 


| 
| 





cumstances, the talented Leneficiare was greeted by a brilliant and crowd- 
ed house, by which she was welcomed with the utmost enthusiasm. 
During the evening she was presented with a maguificeut bracelet, from 
a number of the subscribers, who took this flattering method of proving 
their admiration of the lady and the artist. The performances went off 


We must not forget to notice the appearance of a young and admir- 


Coenens is quite a youth, but he is an artist of high talent aud fine attain- 
ments. He plays with great expression and deep feeling, and is emi- 


nently a passionate and truthful performer. Great practice and natural 
facility have enabled him to become master of the difficulties of the in- 





cing it to be one of the best burlesques ever produced on the metropolitan hei 


boards. We are glad to see, also, that Mr. Walcot is engaged, and tht § he. 
a new drama founded on Dickens’s last Cliristmas Tale is in preparation with 
for his first appearance. Mr. Walcot will prove an invaluable acquisi- pho 
tion here—not only as an actor, but as a skilful and talented adaptor and §f hav. 
author. but 


mer 





Burton’s has been crowded during the week. The joiut management Sea 


and 


’ 


of “ Burton and Brougham”’ is an evidence of what talent and tact com- 





bined can effect. Attraction follows attraction in rapid succession, and 


; b 
the public flock in crowds to reward the exertions of these indetatigable "s 
caterers. On Wednesday Dickens’ “‘ Haunted Man” was placed upon tire 
the stage in an extremely well arranged form, well played, and rendered gr iz 


as effective as the nature of the story would admit, and this too, almos: 
befcre the copies from Harpers’ Press were dry. Brougham is the adap- 
ter, and as usual he has again evinced his peculiar capabilities in this 
species of dramatic composition. Burton and Mrs. Vernon are the male 
and female representatives of the firm of “ Tetterby & Co.” and are 
really superb in their delineations. Mr. Lynn is fitted with a character 
suited to his style in Redlaw, and Brougham as his double, or Ghost, 
works out the idea of the Poet, and assumes his part in the duality most 
artistically. Mr. Johnson disappointed us in “the Swidger.” It is over- 
strained and coarse. Reynolds is missed at this house, the claracter 
would have fitted him. Dombey & Co. has lost half its attraction in the 
absence of the incomparable “ Toots ;” although Mr. Dawson’s represen- 
tation of the part is highly creditable, yet it lacks the simplicity and 
truthfulness Reynolds seemed to throw about his performance, 45 if un- 1 
consciously. # 

A new Shaksperian burlesque, and the drama of “ Vanity Fair,” are 
the next forthcoming noveltics anuounced as being ready for repre- 
sentation. 

Mr. Hamblin seems to have rebounded from his late severe misfortune, 
and is infusing into Tut Bowery a spice of his old energetic and liberal 
management. He has produced this week a gorgeous dramatic spec tacle } 
entitled “ Bondicea, or, the Queen of the Celts,’ which, for magnilicence 





: stre 
of scenic display, beauty aud richness of costume, and the ennoy guess eve 
sories of appointments, has scarcely ever been surpassed even in the ‘ 
Bowery’s palmiest days. There is actually no exaggeration in saying as 
that, as a spectacle, it is little, if any. inferior to the gorgeously illustrat nn 
ed revival of King Joha by the “ Keans” at the Park, so periect are ©.) Bag 
its arrangements. Mr. Stevens, the stage manager, 18 entitled 0 ne dia 
highest praise for the very admirable manner in which he has placed aed y 
magnificent piece on the stage. Had the story of the famous British but 


Queen possessed a local attraction for the Bowery audiences, Mr. Har- 





blin would have been amply compensated for his liberal outlay : but we 
fear the piece does not touch the sympathetic organs of his Bowery p* 
trons, beautiful and meritorious as we confess it is. 
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Nettces of New Works. 


Tue History or Exctanp rrom tre Accession or James Il. By 
1. B. Macaulay. New York. 1849. Harpers. The issue in very hand- 
some octavo form of the first volume of this admirable work is the litera. 
ry event of the week; and one upon which we feel bound to congratu- 
late the public. But with the announcement of the fact, our duty almost 

eases; for this is but a portion of an incomplete history. and all remark 

pon the rich, vigorous, and sustained style of Macaulay would, at this 

ime, be superfluous. He has taken bis place in the list of British standard 
authors; and though the accuracy of his statements and the correctness 
of his political conclusions may hereafter fiud some severe critics to com 
ment on them, the great masses of readers wil! rejoice to read of his- 
torical events described with all the charms of language. What Thiers 
and Lamartine have done in France with their brilliant histories, Ma 
caulay appears certain to effect in England. History will herealter be 
read as well for entertainment as for instruction ; and none but men of the 
most cultivated intellects can hope for success in this branch of author. 
ship. We have paid the best homage to Macaulay’s power of mind by 
giving already copious extracts from this work. Here is a short one, full 
of subject matter for reflection. The passage immediately follows his 
account of the execution of the Duke of Monmouth in 1685. 


The head and body were placed in a coffin covered with black velvet, and 
were laid privately under the communion table of St. Peter's Chapel in the Tow- 
er. Within four years the pavement of that chancel was again disturbed, and hard 
by the remains of Monmouth were laid the remains of Jeffreys. In truth there is 
no sadder spot on the earth than that little cemetery, Death is there associated, 
not, as in Westminster Abbey and Saint Paul's, with genius and virtue, with 
publie veneration and with imperishable renown ; not, as in our humbler church- 
es and church-yards, with everything that is most endearing in social and domestic 
charities ; but with whatever is darkest in human nature and in human destiny ; 


} with the savage triumph of implacable enemies, with the inconstancy, the ingrati- 












~ Tattle, 


tude, the cowardice of friends, with all the miseries of fallen greatness and of 
blighted fame. 'Thither have been carried, through successive ages, by the rude 
hands of gaolers, without one mourner following, the bleeding relics of men who 
had been the captains of armies, the leaders of parties. the oracles of senates, and 


the ornaments of courts. Thither was borne, before the window where Jane Grey | 


was praying, the mangled corpse of Guilford Dudley. Hdward Seymour, Duke 
of Somerset, and Protector of the realm, reposes tere by the brother whom he 
murdered. There has mouldered away the headless trunk of John Fisher, Bishop 
of Rochester and Cardinal of Saint Vitalis, a man worthy to have lived in a bet- 
tercause. There are laid John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, Lord High 
Admiral, and Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, Lord H gh Treasurer. There, 
too, isanother Essex, on whom nature and fortune had lavished all their bounties 
in vain, and whom, valour, grace, genius, royal favour, popular applause, conduct- 
ed to an early and ignominious doom. Not far off sleep two chiefs of the great 
house of Howard, Thomas, feurth Duke of Norfolk, and Philip, eleventh Karl 
of Arundel. Here and there, among the thick graves of unquiet and aspiring states- 
men, lie more delicate sufferers; Margaret of Salisbury, the last of the proud 
name of Plantagenet, and .hose two fair queens who perished by the jealons rage 
of Henry. Such was the dust with which the dust of Monmouth mingled. 

The style in which this work is brought out is in the highest degree 
creditable to the publishers. The paper is so good, and the type so large 
and clear, that there is surely nothing left to be desired. 


No library will 
be complete without it; 


no student of history will fail to give it an 
attentive reading; no admirer of the English language wil! miss the rich 
entertainment it contains. 


Tue Hauntep Man anv tHe Guost’s Barcatn. By Charles Dickens. 
New York. Harpers. Tle author's reputation will scarcely be increased 
by this, his annual tribute to Christmas: though it will be circulated 
through the length and breadth of the land, and hailed by admiring thou. 
sands. The latest work ofa favourite writer is so commonly said to be 
his best, that we shall watch with some curiosity the remarks of the press 
on this one now before us. To our notion, it is a failure as a moral tale, 
though sparkling here and there with those vivid descriptions of ordinary 
things that characterize Dickens’ style, and that give to much of his 
writing that same stamp of truth and nature that we admire in the best of 
the Flemish painters. Dickens makes, at times, a Hight into the realms 
of Imagination and Fancy, but he is incapable of sustaining himself there- 
in; and we are consequently more struck with the little bits of pictares 


ef the ron -side, tha: wi > [enes ar Dn 3 V i e w uld 
id slde, lilaa ith the scenes and urpos esto v yhich h ? our 
conduct us. 


This rs Fancy for Christmas-time,” with its clumsy title, would teach 
us that it were not wise to driuk of the Lethwan cup even were it held 
up toourlips “Lord, keep my memory green,” is the pious ejacula” 
tion, Which it is intended to elucidate and enforce. And the dramatis 
persone of this little piece are permitted to stifle their recollections of 
sorrow, and trouble, and wrong, being in the end glad enongh to renew 
them. Dickens eudeavyours to show that the aggravation of evil whea ree 
membrance is drowned, and its alleviation when the memory is restored, 
ate absolutely cause and effect; there it is, we think, that the author is 
weak. He takes circumstances entirely under his own control, works 
but his positions through their instrumentality, and does not give them 
heir due consideration, when he balances his moral account. 

We must complain also of a want of clearness in style, not common 
with this accomplished author; aud an occasional elaboration of meta- 
phor and simile, almost wearisome. To make ameuds, however, we 
have some inimitable scraps that could scarcely have come from any pen 
but his own ; and a few of these we will cull for our readers’ entertain. 
ent, picking out, asit were, a few plums from this Christmas pudding. 
Sea-weed and tangled hair go together in prose, as naturaliy as mountain 
and fountain iu verse; but mark how common: place becomes striking, 
by a skilful carrying out of the illustration. 
tet ee wie va bony hollow cheek ; his sunken brilliant eye ; his black-at- 
tae re, efinably grim, although well-knit and well proportioned ; his 
grizzled hair hole ie like tangled sea-weed, about his face,—as if he had been, 


through his whole life a lonel ‘ j F 
: 'y mark for the chafing and beating of the great dee 
of humanity,—but might have said he looked like a haunted man! “i 


Two clever specimens we must give of that very elaboration of which 
we have complained above; for, in truth, an able 
them ad infinitum. 

Wher, in rustic places, the last 


writer might prolong 


glimmering of daylight died away fro 
of avenues ; and the trees, arching evechout, que otited and black. "Whea a. 
parks and woods, the high wet tern and sodden moss, and beds of fallen leaves, 
and trunks of trees, were lost to view in masses of impenetrable shade. When 
mists arose from dyke, and fen, and river. When lights in old halls and in cot- 
tage windows were a cheerful ae. When the mill stopped, the wheelwright 
_ the blacksmith shut their wor ge the turnpike-gate closed, the plough and 
—— were left lonely in the fields, the labourer and team went home, and the 
riking of the church clock had adeeper sound than at noon, and the church yard 
wicket would be swung no more that night. 
. When the wind was rumblin 
Umes howling in the house. 
eaten 
feeble 


in the chimney, and sometimes crooning, some- 
hen the old trees outside were soshaken and 
f vsuny one querulous old rook, unable to sleep, protested now and then, in a 
) rusty ore aap “ Caw !”? When at ioutivele the window trembled, the 
encthes upon the turret-top complained, the clock beneath it recorded that 

uarter of an hour was gone, or the fire collapsed and fell in with a 


In the . . . ° ° . 
rd few following lines there is no elaboration. On the contrary, 
¥ may be said to contain subject matter for almost a volume. 


M " 
Po at the best, were of that sort whose care soon ends, and whose duty 
© well, cl e; who cast their offspring loose, early, as birds do theirs ; and, if they 
-— ne aim the merit ; and, if ill, he pity.” 

anfully graphic is the following introduction to the offspring of the 


streets—_yw ° . ‘ P 
me 8 ries still an infant, has his hand against every body, ashe finds 
ery body’s hand against him. 


“‘Halloa!’? he cried. “ Halloa! 
* he held the curtain with Rn oo a 
“Pierce the gloom that filled the pla 
i ke a wildcat, and crouched dow 
He batisit ?” he said, hastily. 
‘a might have asked “ What isit ?”” 
, when he stood lookin at it, 
A bundle of tatters, held toget! 
“tin ite greedy, desperate 


th 


is 


d 


This way! Come to the light!” When, 
nd with the other raised the lampand tried 
place. something rushed past him into the room 
n in a corner, 


even had he seen it well, as presently he 
athered upinits corner. 

ether by ahand, in size and form almostan infant's: 
ittle clutch, a bad old man’s, A face rounded and 





Che AWion. 





smeothed by some half dozen years, but pinched and twisted by the experiences of 


alife. Brighteyes, but not ycuthful. Naked feet, beautiful in their childish deli- 
cacy—ugly in the blood and dirtthat cracked uponthem. A baby savage, a young 
monster, achild who had never been a child, a creature who might live to take the 
outward form of man, but who, within, would live and perish a mere beast. 

Used, already, to be worried and hunted like a beast, the boy crouched down as 
he was looked at, and looked back again, and interposed his arm to ward off the 
expected blow. 

“ TU bite,” he said, “ if youhit me!’’ 

Ot the same degraded, but we fear not exaggerated specimen of humani- 
ly, we give two or three further etchings. ? 


_ Thecreaturelayin such a fiery heat, that, asthe Chemiststooped torouse him, 
itscorched hishead. So soonas he was touched, the boy, nothalf awake, clutch- 
ing his rags together with the instinct of flight upon him, halt rolled and half ran in- 
to a distant corner of the room, where, heaped upon the ground, he struck his foot 
out ty defend himself. 

“ Getup !’’ said the Chemist. “You have not forgotten me?’’ 

“You let me alone !” returned the boy. “This is the woman's house—not yours.” 


The Chemist offers him money if he will guide him to a house he wishes 
to discover. 


“Will you letme walk by myself, and never hold me, nor yet touch me ?” said 
the boy, slowly withdrawing the hand with which he threatened, and beginning to 
getup. 

“Twill!” 

a gre letme go before, belind, or anyways I like ?"’ 

“TJ will!” 

“Give me some money firstthen, I'll go.’ 

The Cheinist laid a few shillings, one by one, in his extended hand. To count 
them was beyond the boy‘s knowledge, but he said ‘‘ one,” every time, and ava- 
riciovsly looked at eachas it was given and atthe donor. He had nowhere to put 
them out of his hand, but in his mouth; and he put them there. 


Ou their return to the Chemist’s room, 


The boy watched him as he made the door fast and withdrew behind the 
table, when he looked round. 

“Come!” he said. “ Don't touch me! 
my money away.”’ 

Redlaw threw some more upon the ground. He flung his body on it imme- 
diately, as if to hide it from him, lest the sightof itshould tempthim to reclaim 
it; and not until he saw him seated by his lamp, with his tace hidden in his hands, 
begau furti vely topick itup. When he had doneso, he crept near the fire, and 
sitting down ina great chair before it, took from his breast some broken scraps of 
food, and fell tomunching, and tostaring at the blaze, and now and then to glancing 
at his shillings, which he kept clenched up in a bunch, in one hand, 


Tn 


A small man satin a small parlour, partitioned off from a small shop by a small 
screen, pasted all over with smal! scraps of newspapers. In company with the 
sinall man, was almost any amount of small children you may please to name—at 
least it seemed so; they made, in that very limited sphere of action, such an im- 
posing effect, in point of numbers. 

Of these small fry, two had by some strong machinery, been got into bed in a 
corner, where they mighthave reposed snugly enough in the sleep of innocence, 
but for a constitutional propensity to keep awake, pies also to scuffle in and out of 


You've not brought me here totake 


our next extract we have Dickens in his glory— 


} bed. The immediate occasion of these predatory dashes at the waking world, 
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was the construction of an oyster-shell wall in a corner, by two other youths of 
tender age; on which fortification the two in bed made harassing descents [like 
those accursed Picts and Scots who beleaguer the early historical studies of most 
young Britons} and then withdrew to their own territory. 

In addition to the stir attendant on these inroads, and the retorts of the invaded, 
who pursued hotly, and made lunges atthe bed-clothes under which the marau- 
ders took refuge, another little boy, in another little bed, contributed his mite of 
confusion to the family stock, by casting his boots upon the waters ; in other words, 
by launching these and poveral tésall ciecte, inoffensive in themselves, though of 
hard substance considered as missiles, at the disturbers of his repose—who were 
not slow to return these compliments. 

Besides which, another little boy—the biggest there, but still littlke—was tot- 
tering to and fro, bent on one side, and considerably alfected in his knees by 
the weizhtof a large baby, which he was supposed, by a fiction that obtains some- 
times in sanguine families, to be hushingto sleep. But oh! the inexhaustible re- 
gions of contemplation and watchfulness into which this baby’s eyes were then 
only beginning to compose themselves to stare, over his unconscious shoulder! 

Itwasavery Moloch of a baby, on whose insatiate altar the whole existence of 
this particular young brother was offered upadaily sacrifice. Its personality may 
be said to have consisted in itsnever being quiet, in any one place, for five con- 
secutive minutes, and never going tosleep when required. “ Tetterby'’s baby”’ 
Was as well known in the neighbourhood as the postinan or the pot boy. It roved 
from door-step to doer-step, in the arms of little Johnny Tetterby, and lagged 
heavily at the rear of troops of juveniles who followed the tumblers or the monkey, 
and came up, all on one side, a little too late fur every thing that was attractive, 
from Monday morning until Saturday night. Wherever childhood congregated 
to play, there was little Moloch making Johany fag and toil. Wherever Johnny 
desired to stay, little Moloch became fractious, and would not remain. When- 
ever Johnny wanted to go out, Moloch was asleep, and must be watched. When- 
ever Johnny wanted to stay at home, Moloch was awake, and must be taken out. 
Yet Johnny was verily pursuaded thatit was a faultless baby, without its peer in 
the realm of England, and was quite content to catch meek glimpses of things in 
genera! from behind its skirts, or over its limp flagging bonnet, and to go 
staggering about with it like a very little porter withavery large parcel, which 
was not directed to any body, and could never be delivered any where. 

” * * * ” 


Tetterby himself, however, in his little parlour, as already mentioned, having 
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happily applied. Extracts have been called by some one bricks that 
show how a house is built. The bricks used in the “ Haunted Manand 
the Ghost’s Bargain” are worthy of a better edifice. 

Lasour ayp oTaer Capitat. By Edward Kellogg. New York. 1849. 
This book, published in handsome style by the author, appears intended 
to plead the cause of the poor against the alleged usurpation and op- 
pression of the rich; and is by no means the first attempt of the kind. 
The specific objects are thus sketched in the title page, “ Labour and 
other Capital : the rights of each secured, and the wrongs of both eradi- 
cated, or, an exposition of the cause why few are wealthy and many poor; 
and the delineation of a system, which, without infringing the rights of 
property, will give labour its just reward.” The high rate of interest is 
the great evil denounced, paper money the efficient remedy enforced ; 
aud readers may well imagine into how many collateral topics this great 
question of the currency may branch off. If the gravity of the subject 
discussed will ensure attention, this book will surely receive it. 

le ee 
THE CHINESE MUSEUM. 

We mentioned on Saturday last the opening of this new exhibition in 
the Costar House, Broadway; since which time we have carefully exa- 
mined it, and have now no hesitation whatever in recommending it to 
public notice. It is set out in a lofty room, oblong, and of the same di- 
mensions as the new music saloon, recently opened, of which it forms 
the substructure. Here may be found, admirably arranged, an influity of 
illustrations of Chinese appearance, habits, manners, and customs. Com- 
partments of the room are fitted up to represent the shops aud dwellings 
0° this curious people; aud in these fac similes of their abodes and places of 
resort, composition figures of life-size carry on the ordinary affairs of Chinese 
life, habited in costames and using implements, absolutely imported from 
ths scenes supposed to be before us. No descriptions in well-written 
books, no well executed pictures can equal these tadbleava vivans, for 
filelity and quaint effect. It may be something of a bull to call them 
vivans; Wut be it remembered that the only artistic representation of pic- 
‘ues by living subjects is made by stationary figures, aud that the villain- 
013 mode now in vogue of placing them on rotatory pedestals is an ab- 
surd innovation, utterly at variance with good taste, and destructive 
altogether of the effect produced by the excellence of the original group- 
ing. These figures then are just as good as living models for the present 
purpose, and these, though not choice samples of statuary, puss muster 
wel! enough for mandarins and boatmen, ladies with their little feet and 
claw-like nails, and piccaninnies of the “flowery natiou.’”’ A Chinese 
proverb, happily quoted in the catalogue of this exhibition, remarks that 
“the tongue may deceive, but the eye cannot play the rogue,” which we 
” Now, if any of our 
readers have vague impressions, derived from books or traveller's gossip, 
about this singular people, we strongly counsel them to see and judge for 
themselves; and we assure them that they will find that porcelain and 
te.-trays have for once told the truth. Barring the lack of perspective, 
in which Chinese artists are especially defective, they represent them- 
selves in theif wares with a strikingly curious fidelity ; and the spectator, 
s_eing this extensive and varied collection for the first time, will smile to 
recoguise persons and things long familiar through the medium of 
breakfast cups and punch-bowls. Curiosity led us ten years ago to visit 
Macao, Canton, and Hong Kong, the last-named not being then a British 
settlement, aud on arrival we could scarcely refrain from reciprocating 
the ordinary Chinese salutation, made in broken English by the shop- 
k»epers—Me sabby your facy long time! Thus it is that they pretend to 
recognise every new acquaintance, and thus it is that one is almost tempt 
el to think the recognition mutual, so peculiar are their characteristics 
and so faithfully are they represented. 

This, however, by no means detracts from one’sinterest and pleasure in 
going through this unique gallery; for one may really see more of China 
aud the Chinese by passing two hours in its examination, thau by an 
Eastern voyage and two months in their midst. They are not an acces- 
sible people, nor fond of showing to strangers more than comes imme- 
diately under the eye in Canton and the most frequented sea-ports. The 


render iu leas flowery style, “ Seeing is believing. 











the presence of a young family impressed upon his mind in a manner too clamor- 
ous to be disregarded, or to comport with the quiet perusal of a newspaper, laid 
down his paper, wheeled, in his distraction, a few times round the parlour, like an 
undecided carrier-pigeon, made an ineffectual rush at one or two flying little fi- 
gures in bedgowns that skimmed past him, and then, bearing suddenly down upon 
the only anollending member of the family, boxed the ears of little Moloch’s nurse. 

“ You bad boy!” said Mr. Tetterby. “ haven't you any feeling for your poor fa- 
ther after the fatigues and anxieties uf a hard winter's day, since five o'clock in the 
morning, but you must wither his rest, and corrode his latest intelligence, with 
your wicious tricks? Isn't it enough, sir, that your brother *Dolphus is toilin 
and moiling in the fog and cold, and you rolling in the lap of luxury with a— wit 
a baby, and every thing you can wish for,’ said Mr. Tetterby, heaping this up as 
a great climax of blessings, “ but you must make a wilderness of home, and mani- 
acs of pow parents? Must you, Johnny? Hey?” At each interrogation, Mr. 
Tetterby made a feint of boxing his ears again, but thought better of it, and held 
his bent 

“ Oh, father!” whimpered Johnny, “ when I wasn’t doing any thing, I’m sure, 
but taking such care of Sally, and getting her tosleep. Oh, father!” 


This Johnny and the baby are the most original characters in the tale, 
and a few lines more about them will repay perusal. Tetterby, by the 
way, isa newsvender, and quotes often from a screen in his room which 
he has pasted over with choice moral extracts. 


“ Let anybody, [don't care whoitis, get outof bed again,’ said Tetterby, as a 
general proclamation, delivered in a very soft-hearted manner, ‘‘ and astonishment 


| willbe the portion ofthat respected contemporary ?’’—which expression Mr. Tet- 


terby selected from his screen. “Johnny, my child. take care of your sister, 
Sally ; for she’s the brightest gem that ever sparkled on your early brow.”’ 

Johnny sat downon a little stool and devotedly crushed himself beneath the weight 
of Moloch. 

‘“ Ah, what a gift thatbaby is to you, Johnny !”’ said his father. “ and how thank 
ful you oughttobe! ‘It isnot generally known,’ Johnny,” he was now referring 
to the screen again, “‘ but it is a fact ascertained, by accurate calculations, that the 
following immense per centage of babies never attain to two years old ; that is to 


| say—’ 


“Oh, don’t, father, please!’ cried Johnny. ‘I can’tbear it, when I think of 


Sally.” 
Mr. Tetterby desisting, Johnny, with a profounder sense of his trust, wiped his 


eyes, and hushed his sister. 
* * 


* > * 


“ Whatever you do, Johnny,” said Mrs. Tetterby, shaking her head, “takecare 
of her. or never look your mother inthe face again.” 

“ Nor your brother,”’ said Adolphus 

“Nor your father, Johnny,”” added Mr. Tetterby. 

Johnny, much affected by this conditional renunciation of him, looked downat 
Moloch’s eyes to see that they were all right, sofar, and skilfully patted her back 
(which was uppermost), and rocked her with his foot. 

” * * 


* ” 


Johnny, who was pushed and hustled through his toilet with great rapidity 
when Moloch chanced to be in an exacting frame of mind (which was always the 
case), staggered up and down with his charge before the shop door, under greater 
difficulties than usual ; the weight of Moloch being much increased by a compli- 
cation of defences against the cold, composed of knitted worsted work, and form- 
ing acomplete suit of chain-armour, with a head-piece and blue gaiters. 

It wasa peculiarity ofthis baby tobe always cutting teeth. Whether they ne- 
ver came, or whether they came and went away again, is notin evidence: but it 
had certainly cut enough, on the showing of Mrs. Petterby, to make a handsome 
oa for the sign of the Bull and Mouth. All sorts of objects were im- 

ressed for the rubbing of its gums, notwithstanding that it always carried, ee 
ing at its waist (which was immediately under itschin), abone ring, large ernou 
to have represented the rosary of a youngnun. Knife-handles, umbrella tops, the 
heads of walking sticks selected from the stock, the fingers of the family in gene- 
ral, but especially of Johnny, nutmeg-graters, crusts, the handles of doors, and the 
cool knobs on the tops of pokers, were among the commonest instruments indis- 
criminately applied for this baby’s relief. The amount of electricity that must have 
been rub ia out of itin a Week is not tobe calculated, Still Nrs. Tetterbdy al 
ways said, “it was coming through, and then the child would be herself;” and 
still it never did come through, and the child continued to be somebody else. 


Readers will probably agree with us that the above extracts are Dick- 
ens all over; and we have picked them out to prove that his genius has 





not altogether left him, though in the present case it is not, to our vein, 


advantage, therefure, is obvious of seeing gathered in one collection illus 
trations of the manners of life of all classes. A more rational entertain- 

ment for children could scarcely bo provided ; and we trust Mr. Peters, 

the proprietor, will be amply remunerated for his taste, jadgment, labour, 
time, and capital, invested in bringing home and laying betore the public 
this beautiful insight into one branch of Oriental life. From an enumer- 
ated catalogue of 780 varied articles it would be difficult to cull those best 
worth notice ; and in fact it might be easier to say what is not there, than 
what is. Amusement and instruction will both be gained by a prolonged 
and attentive examination, and we venture to hope that the frivolities of 
fashion and the claims of many less worthy exhibitions will not prevent 
this one from receiving its due share of patronage. Mr. Peters has done 
wisely in putting the price of admission at the low rate of twenty-five 


cents. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


ScHWANTHALER, THE ScuLtptor.—We regret to record the death of 
this eminent sculptor, in his forty-seventh poe He had long been a 
martyr to gout, which, in all probability, led to the breaking up of his 
system at this early age. Schwanthaler showed at an early age a love 
for the arts. He was first destined to the study of the sciences ; and em- 
ployed himself, when a boy, in the deepest study of Homer and the 
Greek tragedians. The death of his father compelled him to take to the 
business of statuary—a profession which had existed in the family for 
generations, and wuich was that of his fatherand uncle. In the Academy 
of Arts at Munich, Schwanthaler did not find that support which he de- 
serves. The director, Langer, a pedantic man, considered him too free 
and independent in his notions; and it was in opposition to that person’s 
opinions that Schwanthaler followed the lectures on archeology at the 
Lyceum of Thiersch. The quickness with which he became a proficient 
in drawing from the antique, and the talent he possessed for composi- 
tion, are shown by the first great work which he undertook. This was a 
large silver épergne, 8 commission from King Maximilian I. It was to 
be placed in the midst of a plateau, with a border of upright figures, to 
represent the procession of the Gods of Olympus to the Palace of Jupiter. 
Schwantheler began the work; but before it was near being completed 
King Maximilian died. That portion of it, however, which was finished 
is described as being very beautiful. King Ludwig and the duke Maxi- 
milian now extended their patronage to Schwanthaler, who executed for 
the latter the myth of Bacchus, in a series of relief compositions for the 
frieze of a room inhis palace. King Ludwig, however, was his greatest 
patron; he entrusted to Schwanthaler the execution of all his most fa- 
vourite ideas in connexion with sculpture; including the statues of 
painters in the Pinakothek, the protectors of plastic art in the niches of 
the Glyptothek, the dramatic poets on the staircase of the theatre at 
Munich, and the compositions for the pediments of the Glyptothek, the 
Industrie-gebaude, and the Walhalla; besides many other relief pieces 
also atthe Glyptothek and in the Royal Palace. } 

Schwanthaler resided mostly at Munich, where his large atelier was 
always filled with numerous works for the various European Sovereigns, 
nobilitv, &c. The aéelier is situated in the Leuben-strasse, on the way to 
the Theresien-weise. It is divided into two parts, one on each side of 
the street, and it occupies no less than six saloons of considerable size‘ 
besides the dwelling-house. The reader has already become familiar 
with some of Schwanthaler’s works in England, especially by the casts 
of the statues of Goethe, Mozart, Richter, and other productions. But by 
far the greater number are unknown in this country; and too many of 
them are necessarily of so local an interest as to have but few attractions 
except for Bavarians, who may be well acquainted with the details of 
the history of their own land. Among his statues of colossal size are those 
of the ex-King Ludwig, of Duke Albert of Bavaria, of Marshals Tilly and 
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Wrede, Krietmayer (the jarist), Rodolph of Hapsburgh, Jeau Paul 
Richter (a delightful work, full of character and intellectuality), and the 
Margrave Frederick Alexander of Brandenburg. There are also in the 
sculptor’s atelier models of the monuments erected to commemorate the 
completion of the Grand Canal of the Maine and Danube, of the bas- 
reliefs and groups which are to adora the exterior of the Ruhmeshalle, 
and also of four magnificent figures representing the four provinces of 
Bavaria. 

Among the works executed for foreign monarchs, uobles, cities, &., 
are, the grand statues of Goethe (for Frankfort) aud the Grand Dake 
of Badeu ; and a noble fountain, with five statues. This is one of the 
finest works of the sculptor. Each statue represeuts one of the rivers 
flowing into the Danube, aud the artist has with astonishing skill render- 
ed in the several figures the peculiar characteristics of each river. There 
are also colossal statues of Mozart, of Bernadotte, aud of many others. 
Among the statues of the natural size are 1» Madonua; two nymphs danc- 
ing ; two other nymphs; a group, “ Flore and Mercure ;” and a number 
of statues of Bohemian heroes. 

Amvung the most remarkable things tv be seen iu the other saloons is 
the model of a colossal group of 15 statues, representing the Battle of 
Arminias with the Romans. This adorns the exterior of the Walhalla. 
There is immeuse spirit in this work. Besides this, there are also very 
many figures of various kinds, that adorn the new triumphal arch at the 
entrance to the town at the further ead of the Lud wig-strasse. 

Schwanthaler has also executed avery large group for the Dake of 
Devonshire; auda Nymph, ordered by the Baril Fitzwilliam, and now at 
Wentworth Huuse. Among the sculptor’s works, too, is a series of very 
fine bas-reliefs, taken trom Hesiod—most of which were ordered by the 
Emperor of Austria, the King of Prussia, and the King of Wartemberg. 

Schwanthaler held, of course, a high position among contemporary 
artists. In Germany he was placed at the head of the sculptors of the 
day : but it italways difficult to pronounce a judgment on such subjects 
It appears to us that althoagh he will be hereafter most known in con- 
nexion with his illustrations of Bavarian nationality, yet that his genius 
suffered by his having been obliged to devote his miud so exclusively to 
the ideas and forms of the middle ages, when his own natural taste led 
him to the study and emulation of the ancieuts. Still, he was undoub- 
tedly an artist of great genius, but his works were characterised rather 
by grandeur thau beauty. A series of statues of Czech heroes and 
heromes, which he had been commissioned from Bohemia to execute, are 
interrupted by his death. 






two prisoners were with the old gentleman; in the rooms were di: 
ed valuable property—jewellery, shawls, and a portion of a painting, cut 
from a lar ger one—altogether worth some4,000/.; it was expected that a 
necklace worth 13,000/. would have been seized, but this was missing. 
One of the shawls had been all but sold for 500/. General Alfred de 
Chabanne, ono of the Ex-King’s Aides-de-camp, identified the property 
as having belonged to the Royal Family. Mr. Wontner, who appeared 
for the defence, said that the old gentleman had beugnt the jewellery at 
Paris, as his papers would show ; he denied the competency of an Eng- 
lish tribunal to deal with the matter,—not that he had any objection to a 
proper investigation. Ultimately, the accused persons were liberated on 
bail, toappear again in a week; the property seized to remain in the 
hands of the oalibe. On the following Saturday, 16th ult. the pro- 
ceedings are chus reported. A large concourse, principally of foreigners, 
visited this court for the purpuse of —e the result of an investiga- 
tion into a charge made against three individuals, alleged to be of rank, of 
having unlawful possession pad agai valued at about 30,000/., belong- 
ing to King Louis Philippe and the members of his family, assumed to 
have been abstracted from the Royal palaces of the Tuileries and the 
Chateau de Neuilly at the commencement of the recent revolution in 
France. Instructions, however, had been previously given to the officers 
belonging to the court, to give admission to none but those who had busi- 
ness, and these precautions prevented this very inconvenient court from 
being so crowded as to offer an obstruction to business. The case to be 
decided was of unusual importance, not only on account of the distin- 
guished personages who took a prominent part in the proceedings aud 
the great amount of property at stake but because questions arose ofa 
novel character, involving points of law of the most intricate and indefi- 
nite character. It is understood that the difficulties of the case have not 
escaped the attention of Mr. Hardwick, one of the most experienced 
magistrates aud lawyers on the bench, before whom the charge was 
heard, and that very grave doubts have occurred whether a magistrate 
could deal with the charge in any form whatever. The parties in custody 
were apprehended under the provisions of the 2nd and 3d Victoria, sec. 
27 for having “ unlawful possession” of certain property. It was found, 
on looking turther into the act, that even if convicted of having “ un- 
lawful possession,” the magistrate would not be warranted in ordering 
restitution to the apparent rightful owner, inasmuch as the restitution 
clause made n> mention of property unlawfully obtained, but only named 
property “ felonionsly” or * fraudulently” obtained. Then, in the case 
of a larceny, the Court could not deal with the offence. inasmuch as a 
larceny committed in a foreiga country is not «vgnizant by an English 








The remaius of the on sea have found a resting-place provisionally in 
the tomb of General Heidegger, until that shall be completed which the 
King was building for him aud his friend, the late Director Giirtner. 


_ 


Waxter Savace Laypor on Evrorzan Poritics.—In the London 
Spectator of the 16th ult., we find the following rhapsody from the pen 
of the above named eccentric genius. It is without u date either of time 
or place ; but we know that Mr. Landor has been living many years iu 
Italy. Wedo not, in publishing his quaint ideas, imply any assent to bis 
facts or his inferences. 


‘A rash man is sometimes requisite to further the designs of Providence. 
Alexander of Macedon cuts a tigure in old prophecies, and, half mad-man 
as he was all his life, and more than half drunk the latter part of it, his 
violent actions had a wider and more potential influence on the world 
than the thoughtful energies of the temperate Cesar. A person much 
inferior to the inferior of these two, rising up en the level and barren 
sands of modern gociety in the neighbourhood of the pigmies, has at- 
tracted the long, Stupid gaze of the infatuated and the atfrighted. After 
he had lost five armies, one of which was the most numerous that ever 
marched upon the earth (for in Eastern armies on'y one quarter is com- | 
posed of fighting men), Napoleon warred not against wiudumills, but against | 
snow-storims, and fled discomfited and shattered. To become a great | 
man, 4 man must do great mischief; aud Napoleon carned his title. He | 
thought he had strength enough to throw back the age, and, at all events, | 
wage resolved to stifle its children. For this purpose, after the murder of | 
Palm and the banishment of De Staél, he took the trouble to compose a | 
catechism, inculcating implicit obedience to Imperial authority. His sub-! 
jects kissed his sceptre ou theiv kuees, then suddenly sprang up and broke | 
it. Meudacious as he was and fraudulent, he had fed them plentifully on | 
the plunder of the contiding aud the conquered. A gouty old glutton | 
was seated by foreigners on the throne, patted the heads of the blood- | 
hounds that crawled under it, and called them his children. They prefe:- 
red meat and marrow to bread and milk, soon began to growl, aud, in- 
stead of licking his soves, bit shrewdly into them. His brother followed; 
and another Capet was, like Claudius, dragged out from obscurity, and 
rendered peace more expensive than war. The wretchedly weak men 
who at this hour govera England, are doing the same, and are sowing 
throughout the whole empire, in all its dependencies, the seeds of discon- 
tent. I may, however, at a future time, have more to say about them: 
at present I shall pursue the train of thoughtin which I began. England 
has forfeited all power and lost all inflaeace ou the Continent. Those 
only who have speut many years there, as I have done, and who, like me, 
have conversed with ali classes, from the lowest to the highest, know or 
cau imagine the contempt aud hatred in which our nation is universally 
held. Our envoys, evenit they were meu ofabilities, for which qualities 
they never are appointed, must be ignorant of the popular opinion in 
regard to our foreigu policy. Our journalists of every party are greatly 
more clear sighted ; aud there are leading articles in several papers 
from which wiser statesmen than any of oars might borrow much 
instruction. 

Whether it was honest, or indeed, whether it was politic, to permit 
the king of Naples the violation of his promises and treaties, and the mas- 
sacre of a nation to whom we were the guarantees of a liberal and repre- 
sentative government, may be hereafter a subject of discussion, when 
Sicily in her agony turns her side. We might have prevented the de- 
struction of the most beautiful city in the world, and the murder of her 
brave defenders. The survivors of Messina lay the whole blame on 
Englaud. The people of France, not unly the Red Republicans, but the 
whole people, are incensed at Cavaignac. If he lose his election, as is 

robable, it will be lost by this culpable forbearance. In vain will this 

rave and temperate man attempt to persuade the world that he has for- 
borne because he was pacific aud reluctant to disturb the peace of Europe. 
Will Rassia, who alone of Buropean states is constautly and invariably 
ruled by wise statesmen, believe his protestation ? She knows that he 
offered his army to aid the kiag of Sardiuia; she knows that this ambi- 
tious and incompetent king refused it, learing, what probably will happen 
in twenty months, that a republican spirit will prevail from the Alps of 
Savoy to the Adriatic. This reserve on the part of Cavaignac, in compli- 
ance with oar administration, will produce the results against which in 
its bliudness it fancied it was providing. 

The name of Napoleon Buonaparte thrills through the bosome of five 
hundred thousand soldiers. So greata body can never stand motionless 
or at ease long together. Italy, the scene of its glories, is before its eyes : 
on the banks of the Rhone expands the mirage of Marengo ; Lodi, Arcoli, 
Veroua, Mantua, are already traversed by the ardent mind’s impatient 
valour ; and Hungary points out the way to Poland. 








We, I repeat it, have nothing to do with the long and sanguinary wars 
abuut to inundate all the East of Europe. Civilization stands against bar- 
barisin ; representation agaiust despotism. Greatly do I lament the pro- 
bability. that a humane and studious man should be absorbed by his empty 
name into a vortex which no strength can stem. His only chance of 
safety is at the head of the army, aud in keeping it occupied for many 
years in the liberation of the kingdoms and tribes chained together by the 
compound metals of Siberia. France requires the outpouring of her idle 
and the occupation of her industrious. Her clubs must be transferred to 
thecamp or to the valley ; the camp is preferable. 

Never may the time arrive, O Louis Napoleon! son of the most humane 





tribunal. 
The Convention Act between this country and France did not include 
larceny within its provisious. A magistrate, thereture, even in a clear 
case of larceny committed in a foreign country, is assumed to have no 
power even to send the case to be tried by a foreign tribunal. Another 
point which obliged the Court to use great caution was, that if a wrong 
step were taken, it was not unlikely an action of trover would lie against 
the magistrate for the whole amount of property adjudicated upon. These 
were a few of the difticulties which stood in the way of the application 
of the act under which proceedings were taken to the case before the 
Court. Other points, relative to ownership, and how far original owner- 
ship had been divested from the claimants by acts with which the public 
is familiar, would have presented themselves had the other objections 
been overruled. Therefore it was very ws that any final decision 
could have been arrived at in this court, even had no circumstances arisen 
to impede the ordinary progress of the investigation. At twoo’clock, the 
hour appointed to resume the inquiry, Mr. Bodkin, Mr. Wontner, and 
Mr. Humphreys entered the court. The accused, Marie Delonie aud 
Eugene Saulier, took their positions before the bar. The lady was 
dressed in the first style of Parisian elegance, affording a strong contrast 
to her appearance on the previous occasion. She is understood to be the 
daughter of Baron de Buassagnes, the other party included in the proceed- 
iugs, who was too much indisposed to appear personally, and is a widow- 
er. The defeudant, Saulnier, is a man of very handsome appearance. said 


to have assumed the title of ‘ Baron,” but reported to fill the part of | 


secretary to the Baron de Bassagnes. 
After some short conversation between Mr. Bodkin and Mr. Wontner, 
Mr. Bodkin rose, and, addressing Mr. Hardwick, said,—Sir, the parties 


| before you having agreed when last here to appear again on their own 
| tecognizauces, I am glad to have an opportunity of mentioning some cir 


cumstances which have occurred since last week. It will be recollected 
that, ou the information of M. Grelliere, a warraut was obtained from this 
court and executed, and under that warrant possession was taken of a 
variety of property, supposed to belong to King Louis Philippe and the 
members of his family. Among other things were some articles of jewel- 
levy, which were produced here on the last occasion. These articles of 


jewellery were shown to a member of the Royal suite, General de Cha- 


bannes, who, on examining the property, stated that he confidently be- 
lieved the articles to be the property of the Royal tamily. It was desiv- 
able, as [ then intimated to you, that the articles should be submitted to 
the distinguished claimants, or others, who would be the most competent 
to speak decisively on the question, because General Chabannes could 
only speak as to his belief, judging from the general appearance of the 
property. In consequence of this determination, it was considered that 
the most satisfactory and couclusive mode of obtaining this testimony 
would be to send to Paris for M. Bapst, an eminent jeweller, who, in the 
capacity of jeweller, was acquainted with the jewels of the Royal family. 
[t was supposed that M. Bapst was the person who could speak with the 
most contidence as to the ownership of the jewels, and accordingly a 
communication was made to M. Bapst, who, on learning its nature, im- 
mediately came over. The articles were submitted to the inspection of 
M. Bapst, aud M. Bapst, after examining them stated, “that although 
there was a close resemblance between the articles produced aud articles 
of the same kind belonging to the Royal family, yet they were not jewel- 
lery belonging to the Royal family, though the articles had evidently 
been made in imitation of the Royal jewels, and bore so close a resem- 
blance to them, that they might be oe gt’ J described as facsimiles, and 
nobody but a jeweller could distinguish them from similar articles be- 
longing to the Royal family.” : 

I cannot help saying, considering that these articles present all the ap- 
pearance of similar articles belonging to the Royal family, and that they 
are found in the possession of parties who have also possession of a pic- 
ture about which there is no question of ownership, that, here, one of those 
strange and unaccountable coincidences in the course of human affairs has 
arisen, which is useful so far, as enabling us to render credence to works 
of fiction, to which such matters are principally confined. Butasin M. 
Bapst’s opiuion—the individual most competent to give an opinion on the 
question—the property only resembled the Royal jewels, and reference 
having been made to the Royal family onthe subject, it was at once deci- 
ded that all claim on the partof the Royal family should be withdrawn. 
In adopting this course 1 atm acting in parsuauce of instractions for my 
Royal clieuts, it being proper that individuals in their distinguished sta- 
tien of life should at once withdraw their claim of ownership where a 
shadow of doubtarises. With resvect to the other articles, the same for- 
bearance in not claiming the property as belonging to the Royal family 
will be exercised, and the same course taken as in the case of the more 
valuable articles. So far, then, Sir, as your jurisdiction is concerned, this 
matter will be withdrawn from your notice, and I shall not trouble you to 
make any edjudication under the actupon which the proceedings have 
been founded. 

Mr. Hardwick.—Do I understand that this withdrawal applies to the 
picture ? 

Mr. Bodkin.—I withdraw all claim to the property under this act, and 1 
withdraw all appeal to your jurisdiction, for if you were to order the pic- 
ture to be restored, it would not confer a title to the property, and it would 
only be iu the nature of a guarantee for its detention. The actdves not 
bar our civil claim, and as the claim to the articlesof greater value is 
withdrawn underexisting circumstances, sol ask to withdraw all claim to 
the smaller articles. But I must say the circumstances themselves abun- 





and most rightminded of kings! never may the time arrive when you 
shall recollect with bitterness the words I addressed to you when we met, 
soon after your return to England: ‘“ Prince, 1 congratulate you on your 


escape from the two worst curses that can befal a rational ‘creature—a 
prison and a throne.” 


— + 


Louts Putirre’s Property—Surposep Rospery —At Marlborough 
Street Police-office, on Saturday the 9th ult. Eugene Saulier, or “ Baron 
de Saulier,” and Marie Delonie otherwise “ Baroness Richmond de 
Bassain,” were charged with having unlawful possession of valuable 
property belonging to the Count de Neuilly. It appeared from the 
statement of Mr. Bodkin, who acted for Louis Philippe, and from the 
evidence, that anold gentleman and the two persons at the bar had re- 
cently arrived from France, and were staying at the Prince of Wales Hotel 
in Leicester Street. It was found that they were endeavouring to dispose 
of property which had belonged to the Count de Neuilly when King, and 
& warrant was obtained froma magistrate. The old an pees was found 


dantly justify the course that has been adopted. General Chabannes, when 
he saw the articles, declared his belief that they were the property of the 
Royal family, and M. Bapst himself, speaking of the same articles, says 
they can only be distinguished from the Royal jewels by a jeweller, so 
niceis the distinction. 


Mrs Wontuer said, as the professional adviser of the Baron de Bassag. 
nes, who was not present, he should feel that he neglected hie client’s in- 
terest if he allowed the proceedings to terminate without some further 
explanation. The Baron had been held out asan impostor. He was sta- 
ted to be no baron, but something else. He was desirous, therefore, that 
thé public mind should be disabused on this and on some oither poiuts. 
The Baron was a native of the Isle de Bourbon. In early life he rendered 
important services to his country by establishing sugar plantations in the 
a and by introducing British machinery for the purpose of extrac- 
ting the sugar with greater tacility. So eminent were his services thit 
Lonis XVIII. of France made him a Baron of the realm. The Baron de 
Bassagnes naturally felt annoyed that it had gone forth to the world that 
he was a somebody with an alias, and complained generally of the treat- 





in bed, suffering from paralysis, and an officer was placed over him; the 


ment he had received, 


scover 


Mr. Hardwick said, that so far as his recolle 
court at the last examination served him, he was not aware that any re- 
flection whatever had been cast on the character of the Baron de Bas 
sagnes, or that any doubt had been cast on his title. 

r. Wontner said, he had seen the Baron described with an alias. 
This was wrong; and he felt it was necessary to explain that the Barou 
was entitled to the rank he claimed. The Baron came over to this coun- 
try with articles of jewelry in his possession to dispose of. He had been 
compelled to do this, because, as oue of the first acts of the Republic 
was to abolish slavery, he had been deprived of his property of 500 
slaves; and having received no remittances from his estate, he had been 
obliged to dispose of some of the costly articles which he had brought 
over for the purpose of sale. The Baron had bought some of these very 
articles from the jeweller of King Louis Philippe. ste pews came to 
his room and took possession of his property on a groundless suspicion. 
The Baron felt that he had been grieyuusly treated, and that not the 
slightest pretence existed for assailing his character or taking possession 
of his property. The Baron had sent to M. Bapst, and to other jewellers 
from whom he had made purchases; and he was ready to show how he 
came possessed of the articles found in his keeping. But he would not 
go into that matter as the charge had been withdrawn. He would con- 
tent himself with saying his respectable client was ready to show that 
he was the lawful owner of the jewelry. With respect to the picture, 
that was not in Baron de Bassagnes’ possession, and he need not enter 
into that question. The picture was not part of the Baron's property, 
but had been committed to the care of his secretary, Eugene de Saulier. 

Mr. Hardwick said, his observations at the last hearing were expressly 
limited to the two individuals present, who had assumed the title of baron 
aud baroness. He had not thrown any doubt on the title of the Baron 
de Bassagnes. 

Mr. Wontner subsequently referred to a French newspaper, and found 
that he had been in error throughout—that it was the defendant Saulier 
who was described with an “ otherwise,” and not Baron de Bassagnes. 
Mr. Wontner admitted the mistake into which he bad falien. 

Mc. Hardwick said, it was an extraordinary circumstances to find a por- 
tion of the property known to have been left in one of the ae palaces 
in France in the hands of parties who had other property of their own to 
dispose of. This naturally threw a suspicion on the parties, and led to 
inquiry, and the circumstances which had been stated justified that in- 
quiry. The proceedings, however, had been immediately withdrawn 
when a competent witness, M. “oi came forward, aud stated that the 
articles were only similar in manufacture to the Royal jewels. 

The defendants were aboutto be discharged when a Custom-house offi- 
cer came forward and claimed to seize the whole of the property, on the 
grouud that the articles consisted of foreign goods which had come into 
this country without paying duty. He wished to impound the goods, and 
to have the goods taken for safe custody to the Custom-house until the 
owner fae prove that the duty had beeu regularly paid. 

Mr. Wontner said, the articles had come over with the baggage of the 
owners. They had been exhibited at the Custom house either at Dover 
or Folkstone, and had passed as passengers’ baggage. ; 

Mr. Hardwick asked, if it could be shown that the duty had been paid 
on the articles? 

The Custom-house officer said, if the articles passed in the regular way, 
the parties could produce the necessary proof. 

Mr. Hardwick said, his duty was at anend. If the Custom-house offi- 
cer chose to seize the property, he must do so on his own responsibility 

The Custom-house officer said he would seize the property on the part 
of the Crown. ; 

Seals were placed on the property in order that the articles might be 
subjected to Custom-house scrutiny. 

The defendants were liberated. 


a 

Macyetic Crock.—The following interesting official letter is publisb- 
ed in the Washington papers :— 

NationaL OpsERVATORY, WasHinGTON, January, 5, 1849. 

Sir: I have the honour of making known to you a most important dis- 
covery for astronomy which has been made by Dr. Locke, of Ohio, and 
of asking authority frem you to avail myself of it for the use and pur- 
poses of this Observatory. ’ . : ; 

The discovery consists in the invention of a maguetic clock, by means 
of which seconds of time may be divided into huudredths, with as much 
accuracy and precision as the machinist with rule aud compass can sub- 
divide an inch of space. 
Nor do its powers end here. They are such that the astrouomer in 
New Orleans, St. Louis, Boston, and of every other place to which the 
magnetic telegraph reaches, may make his observations, and, at the same 
moment, cause this clock, here in Washington, to record the instant with 
wonderful precision. aa 

Thus the astronomer in Boston observes the transit of a star as it flits 
through the field of his instrament, and crosses the meridian of that place. 
lustead of looking at a clock before him. and noting the time ia the 
usual way, he touches a key, and the clock here subdivides his sec- 
ouds to the miuutest fraction, aud records the time with unerring ac- 
curacy. ? : 

The astronomer in Washington waits for the same star to cross his me- 
ridian, and, as it does, Dr. Locke’s magnetic clock is again touched ; it 
divides the seconds and records the time for himin equal precision. The 
ditference between these two times is the longitude of Boston from the 
meridian of Washington. 

The astronomer in New Orleans and St. Louis, and every other place 
within the reach of the magnetic wires, may wait for the same star, aad, 
as it comes to their meridian, they have but to touch the key, and 
straightway this central magnetic clock tells their longitude. j 

And thus this problem, which has vexed astronomers, and navigators, 
and has perplexed the world for ages, is reduced at onco by American 
ingenuity toa form and method the most simple and accurate. While 
the process is so much simplified, the results are greatly refined. In one 
night the longitude may be determined with far more accuracy by means 
of the magnetic telegraph and clock than it can by years of observation 
according to any other method that has ever been tried. : 

[t is, therefore, well entitled to be called a most important discovery. 
It is a national triumph, and it belongs to that class of achievements by 
which the most beautiful aud enduring monuments are erected to national 
honour and greatness; and my feelings of professional pride will not allow 
me to pass it by without calling your attention to the garland that has 
been hung about it by the navy. ‘ ' 
To the navy belongs the honour of having first applied the magnetic 
telegraph to the determination of longitude. Five or six years ago Capt. 
Wilkes, of the navy, used it for determining the difference of longitude 
between this city and Baltimore. This was the first time it had been ap- 
plied to such a purpose, aud it was a great improvement upon the meth- 
ods which, up to that time, had been used for finding the longitude, for it 
reduced the results down to the accuracy with which the time between 
the ticks of the second-hand could be measured on the face of the clock 
by the eye and the ear. And thus tho honour of being the first to con- 
vert the magnetic telegraph into an astronomical instrument, and that too 
into one of great practical value and importance, was secured by one of 
its officers to the American navy. Though the errors of the problem 
were greatly reduced by this discovery, there were, however, small 
sources of error still remaining, and it remained for Dr. Locke, formerly 
an officer of the Navy also, to Siviee a means of eliminating them so com- 
‘aoe | that now there is scarce a trace left in the results, 80 free are they 
trom doubt and uncertainty. 

The probable error of longitude determined with Dr. Locke’s clock 
is brought within such narrow limits that if, while the astronomer ™ St. 
Louis or elsewhere were operating with the magnetic clock here for his 
longitude, the observer in Wishington were to move from one instrument 
to another in this building, the fact that he had moved would be made 
known at once, and whether he had moved to the east or the west would 
be told by the clock, and appear in the resulting longitude. 

Dr. Locke was formerly a member of the medical corps of the navy, 
and, as such, spent a portion of his eurly manhood and prime years of 
his life at sea. ’ 

It is, therefore, not surprising that sailors should be quick to lay hold of 
the problem of longitude through any improved manner that may be offer 
ed for its solution. Every one can see the importance of accurate deter- 
mination of longitude, but sailors both see and feel it. In his letter to 
me describing his clock, and giving au account of its performance, Dr. 
Locke kindly offers to put up one at this Observatory. ‘ 

It would be of incalculable service and advantage. It would increase 
the accuracy of results, and greatly wey ‘hem in numbers. With 
this clock one observer could do more and better work than two can 
now. An illustration of the value of such a clock just now occurs. I 
am writing at night, the sky is very clear, and it is the first fair night 
for observations that we have had this year. The wind is very high, and 
the observers have just come into say they cannot hear the clock on that 
account, and therefore they cannot 1 dn dy Now it is not necessary to 





hear, or even to see the magnetic clock, and had we one we could work 
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i ell in windy as in calm weather. While, therefore, one of Dr. 

socke's aanaiie aaah would be of such value to the Observatory, it 
would, without at all interfering with that value, be of incalculable ad- 
vantage to tha public generally, for whenever in any part of the — 
there is a transit instrument and a line of wires, this clock may be u 

by the observer at that instrument, not only for pre his observations 
but slso for determining his longitude from the capital of the country ; 
aud thus it would, without cost or trouble, enable the National wares a- 
tory to perform a most important part of its appropriate duties “7 he 
most acceptable service to the world in perfecting the geography of the 
country, and iu affording so oe prego points of departure 
or the traveller, the surveyor, and the navigator. : 

4 Respectfully, M. F. MAURY. 
Lieutenant United States Navy- 
Hon. Joun Y. Mason, Secretary of the Navy. 








Tue Poon Law Boarp.—We hear that Mr. Baines, QC., will nome 
the late lamented Charles Buller, at ~ head of the Poor Law Board. 
The appointment of the new chief will, we rece: 
ral rhe nw wag It would be too much to say that Mr. Baines is known 
so universally as his predecessor, for a combination of qualities rare in 
public life as in social intercourse. But he is known in his profession 

i i ‘ lifica ) : : 
on ene toe ‘backed in no manner by family or aristocratical 
connexion. Mr. Baines is an independent member of Parliament, whose 
general politics were indicated, by vigorously opposing that part of the 
recent act by 


for sedition. , : - 
articular aptitade for his present appointment was safficieutly proved 


y the ability with which the bill for amending the law of settlement 
was introduced and carried through the House by him last sessiou. As 
regards Mr. Baines’ personal character, the appointment is not less unex- 
ceptionable.— Globe. : 

Ectipses 1x 1849 —In the year 1549 there will be four eclipses—two 
of the sun and two of the moon. One of the luuar eclipses will be visi 





ble in the western portion of Asia, and the North-westera portion of 


The second, of the moon, on the 8th of March, aud will! 
The third will be a total 


North America. 
be visible throughout the United States. 


eclipse of the sun, on the 17th of August; and the fourth, of the moon, | 


on the 2d of September—‘oth invisible in the United States. 





Tue Astor Linaary.—Mr. Cornell of Nev York, presented yesterday | 


the petition of the Mayor of the city of New York and the Trustees 
of the Astor Library, Messrs. Washingtow Irving, William B. Astor, 
Daniel Lord, James G. King, Joseph G. Cogswell, Fitz Green Hal- 
leck, Samuel B. Ruggles, Samuel Ward, and Charles A. Bristed, asking 
for the incorporation of au association. 


dred thousand dollars, for the establishment of a public library in the city 
of New-York. He also indicates in the same instrument, the site for the 
necessary edifice to be selected from certain portions of his land, either 
in Astor Place or La Fayette Place. The duty of selecting the site, erect- 


ing the edifice, procuring books, and regulating the funds appropriated, | 


Mr. Astor, in his will, prescribes the 
One handred and twenty 
the site and edifice. 


devolves upon the trustees. 
manner of distributing the donation. 
thousanddallars will cover the cost of 


tablishing the hbrary on the most extensive scale—the residue amount- 


ing to about one hundred and sixty thousand dollars, is to be preserved, | 


and kept invested as a fund for defraying the current expenses, and main- 
taining and gradually increasing the library. Mr. Astor further sets forth 
in his donation, that the library is to be accessible at all reasonable hours 
and times, for general use, free of expense to persons resorting there, 
subject ouly to such control and regulations as the trustees may, from 
time to time, exercise, and establish for general convenience. 


curing public lectures to be delivered in connection with the library. 
The petition was referred to a committee, consistiug of Messrs. Cornell, 
Fisk, L. Ward, Smith, Crispell, and Elwood, who will, no donbt, bring 
in a bill this morning to incorporate the association.— Albany Knickerbocker. 


Jan. 6.—The bill has been accordingly brought in and passed. 





Susmarine CoMMUNICATION BETWEEN ENGLAND anv IrnELAND.—Hoty- 
wEAD.—The more speedy transmission of intelligence across the Irish 
Channel, and improved means of communication between the sister 
islands, will be secured by the determination of the government to take 
advantage of the facilities afforded by the submarine electric telegraph. 
The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have given permission to 


Charles Blant, Esq., civil engineer, to effect a communication, by laying | 


down his submarive electric telegraph between this town and Dublin. 
The telegraphic wires will be connected with the lines of railway radiat- 
ing from the Ivish metropolis and with the Chester and Holyhead Rail- 
way in this place ; and we understand that conveient positions at both 
the termini have been chosen snd marked out where the wires will ter- 
minate. The admiralty are desirous of furnishing Mr. Blunt with the 
necessary aid; and for this purpose have authorised Captain Fraser, 
R. N., the commanding officer of her Majesty’s naval establishment and 


pa dag at Holyhead, not only to permit the former gentleman imme- | 
y to commence his operations, but also to afford every assistance | 


diate 
which he may require in the performance of his undertaking. The 
desirable enterprise will form anothet link in the great chain of communi- 
cation between the two countries. By its meaus space will be almost 
annihilated, and in a few minutes the most important political intelligence, 
or the minutes detail of business, will be conveyed between the capitals 
of England and Ireland. The towns of Liverpool and Manchester would 
also be benefitted, as the telegraphic communicatioas would be at least 
twelve hours in advance of tlie ordinary mails. —Gloube. 


His Proper Evement.—-We are glad to see it announced that the hu- 
mane and daring sailor Frederick Jerome, of Ocean Monarch celebrity, 
has left the uncongenial walks of literature, and is going to sea, as mate 
ofa vessel bound to California. 


Cyess. 


PROBLEM No. 11, sy F. L. [Troy.] 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM no. 10. 
White. 


Black, 

lL Kt to Kt6 [or B 7] KtoK4 
-KttoQs KioK5 

38. KttoK 3 KtoK4 
4. Ktto Kt4 ch Ktok5 


5. P checkmates, 


To Corn . 
Mr.8’5 Cider sen nts —J. M.—We regret with you the continued silence of several of 
N.O.Ky and Dd 9 } tr Chess contributors ; including, as you truly observe, J. K. 
P.L., in Proble re hope the remarkable success of our comparatively new contributor, 
re ™m mania, will excite a spirit of emulation amongst our old acquain tances. > 
. Stale-mate, n the olden time, wen the stale-mated. 
Modern custom, however, a stule-mate issynonfmous with Pat » Siang According to 


New Catweprat or Sait Isaac, at St. Peterssunc.—Isaac of 
Dalmatia was the patron, in the Greek Catholic Calendar, of Peter the 
Great’s birthday ; and, accordingly, the church in the Navy Yard of the 
infant city was built in honour of that Saint—of timber simply, and with 
no pretension to beauty or magnificence—by the Tzar, who felt that his 
successors would not leave his manifest desire neglected. The hope was 
well fulfilled, for the structure which he raised in stone, after fire had 
destroyed his first labour, gave way, in 1768. to one of marble, more 
suited to ths fashionable character which its quartier had obtained. This 





have no doubt, receive gene- | 
tions highly appropriate to his office; and | 


which spoken words were made a ground of indictment | 
He pre high in his profession asa good lawyer, and his | 


The petition sets forth that Johua | 
Jacob Astor in his will, set apart from his estate a donation of four hun- 


The | 
same sum to be expended for books and other proper objects for es- | 


The trus- | 
tees are also allowed to expend any surplus income of the fund, in pro- | 


building very handsome of its sort, and resembling, in style, St. Mary- 
le-Strand, sufficed till 1817; when the Emperor ordered the Chevalier 
de Montferrand to design sach an alteration as would give it an import 
auce worthy of the Russian capital. Igred geet cmp insisted upon, viz. 
| leaving the sanctified east end standing, and placing the dome and two 
| chief cutranzes facing new streets, were no slight problems—in the so- 
| lation of which the architect may be said to have thoroughly suc- 
| ceeded. F ‘ 
| The arrangements for commencing (usual under that despotic régime 
—might give useful lessons to this country) were, to furm on the spot, 
| as cone as if intended to endure, offices for the chiefs, residences for 
the storekeepers and watchmea, foremen, clerxs, and assistants, and 
| spacious accommodation for the artificers. The yard contains, besides 
these, barracks for soldiers on guard, storehouses, smithies, machinery of 
; all sorts, with steam power, and immense buildings for the purpose that 
everything worked on the ground might be done in a closed room. This 
| occupied one year; so that the last “ first,” or, more properl yr, “foun: 
dation” stone, was not laid until August 6, 1819. The operation conse- 
quent on driving 10,762 piles fora foundation, in a damp soil liable to be 
| overflowed, was the work of ten engines during the succeeding year. 
| Then, the whole surface was covered with two layers of blocks of gran- 
| ite, beautifally worked, never again to be seen, as they are fifteen feet 
| below the surface of the street. They serve as » base to the walls of the 


cathedral, of which the more important are granite, to the level of the | 
with compact masonry of | 


pavement; the remainder being constructed 
picked stones, laid and rammed exactly like our road paving, bed upon 
bed. 
We must not hesitate to say that a great architectural fault has been 
' committed, viz. that whereas in the cathedrals of Notre Dame and St. 
Paul the ground occupied by the walls in relation to the space they in- 
clude is one-seventh and one-sixth respectively, ia this edilice, on the 
lowest calculation, it amounts to one-fourth, and might be stra ned to one- 
| third. The crypt formed below the church is approached by grauite 
staircases, each nine feet wide, and contains tweuty stoves, to furnish 
warm air to the church. 

The portico on each front consists of twelve Corinthian c /lumns, each; 
of 7 feet diameter, and 57 feet long. in one block in the quarry ; they are 
the largest monoliths yet employed for such purposes; those of the Pan- 
theon at Rome, only 47 feet, excelling in size all those of antiquity re- 
maining. The dome is surrounded by twenty-four columns, each 42 
feet, and the campanili have similar ornaments, 30 feet each in height ; 
this series of 104 monolithic granite columus is uusurpassed in number, 
size, and costliness by any other such work of ancient or modern art. A 
remarkable fact was discovered in their excavation, viz. that the simul- 





taneity with which the workmen were made to place their tools, to raise 
their arms, and deliver their blows, detached such enormous ma‘ses from 


son with the raising of the first portico column of this new Cathedral, 
which was fixed in its place in 40 minutes, before the present Emperor 
aud Empress, the Grand Duke, and a crowd of mach-excited spectators. 
| The twenty-four columns of the dome each weighed in the quarry 66 
tons, and each wus raised 150 feet into its place in two hours, by the et- 
forts of 300 men, in perfect silence, the ringing of a bell giving the signals 
| of command; the first was placed 28th November, 1837, and all were 
| finished in two months of Russian winter. 

The main walls of the building above the granite plinth are faced ex- 
ternally and internally with white marble from Finland and from Italy, 
| where new quarries were opened, for which roads were made, and 
| bridges and houses built, to geta marble superior to that of Carrara. 

The second fault in the design is the excessive height above che great 
| cornice of attic wall, which arose from a desire to screen the roofs, which 

are of bronze, or copper, on iron framing. They had better have been 

visible. The groups in the tympanum, or triaugular space in each pedi 

ment, with the figures at the angles, and on the summit, are of plaister, 
| electro-bronzed; as are also the twenty-four bronze angels, 9 feet high, 
| and each weighing 34 cwt. (the weight of each of the iron columns in the 
Regent’s Quadrant). The balustrade beneath the figures is also bronzed. 
| We should here remark, that the great number of bronze capitals, bases, 

figures, and other ornamental details which are not gilt, is too heavy in 
} eff. ct, and not likely to accord with the rest of this remarkable build- 
ing. 

The dome, which has a very beantiful outline, of very high merit, is, 
internally, avyowedly constructed on the principle of that of St. Paul’s ; 
but instead of timber, brick, and stone, the Russian dome is of iron, filled 
in with vases like our garden-pots, which the architect deemed the best 
mode of obtaining the juuction of strength with lightness. Externally, 
it is covered with bronze, divided by twenty-four bold ribs, and gilt in 
three thicknesses of leaves of sterling gold. This operation was entrus- 
ted to the supervision of three of the principal gilders of St. Petersburgh, 
who rejected every leaf that showed any, however slight, defect on being 
tested. The gilders worked in glass masks, with air-tubes like an ele 
| phant’s proboscis down to the knees, to avoid the effects of the mercuri- 
al amalgam ; the electro-process not having been then discovered. De- 
prived of the easily imagined effect produced by the reflection ot sunlight, 
this ovoid of pure gold relieves itself at twilight in simple majesty against 
the azuresky; but its greatest glory is at night, when a thousand spark- 
ling lights are constellations surrounding the far-beaming emblem of our 
religion. 

In the construction of the dome, there were used, of copper 524 tons 
of brass, 3214 tons; of wrought iron, 5244 tons ; of cast iron, 1068 tons ; 
and of ducat gold, 247 lbs. (i. e. £10,000). 

The seven portals of the Church will be bronzed by the process already 
mentioned. Three of these doors are 30 feet high and i2 feet wide ; four 
others are 17 feet high and 8 feet wide. They contain 50 bas-reliefs, 63 
statues, and 84 alto-reliefs, of religious characters and subjects. The 
doors shut against a middle pilaster of vire-leaves and fruits. 

The Church is placed with the altar at the east end; and the principal 
entrances are from the north and south,as above mentioned, a fault 
chargeable solely upon the ritual and the site. 

Interiorly, the Catnedral is divided into a Greek cross, with the dome, 
as usual, at the centre, audftour square chapels, each surmounted with a 
campauile, at the angles, Among the more striking decorations are 40 
bronze angels, each 21 feet high. The centre nave is 175 feet long, and 
93 wide; the total length, 278 feet ; the total width, 153 feet; ornamen- 
ted at the east end by an iconastosis, or altar screen, 150 feet long and 70 
feet high, of white marble, encrusted with porphyry, jasper, and other 
precious stones, and enriched with eight Corinthian columns, 42 feet high, 
of malachite, This screen, serving to shut off the sanctuaries, is usually 
much adorned ; and in this case the three screens will contain 223 works, 
by 28 different artists. The iconostasis, or image bearer, stands on three 
steps of red porphyry ; and the doors, into the chancel, 35 feet high, and 
= wide, not very unlike that of the portico engraved, will be of 

er. 

The great bell is made of worn-out and recalled coin, weighs 1800 
pounds, and in diameter is about 8 feet. The larger bells are all of a 
similar pattern as to form, though the embellishments differ, That (the 
largest) represented bears five ornaments, viz. Peter, Catherine II., Paul, 
Alexander, and Nicholas. Altogether, there are eleven bells, weighing 
. 114 pounds, equal to 162,860 Ibs. : they are all fixed, the clappers only 

oving. 
__ The pictures throughout the Cathedral, at present, are only in oil ; but 
it 18 Intended to replace them with mosaics, after the same design. The 
are in three tiers, painted on gold ground, in most glowing colours, before 
which a profusion of massive silver lamps are pendent from the ceiling. 

The dome is 69 feet diameter, 286 feet to the cupola of the lantern, and 
332 feet to the top of the cross. The columns of the portico, 6 feet 6 
inches diameter ; 63 feet 6 inches high; and, with the entablature—14 
feet 6 inches by 63 feet 6 inches—equal to 78 feet in height. 

The extravagant use of the rich materials employed, the careful skill 
with which the architect has fulfilled his task, the excellent feeling for 
decorative art with which he has embellished this Cathedral of the Rus- 
sian Capital, and the brief space in which he has erected the lofty pile, 
must everrender the Church of St. Isaac one of the most striking edifi- 
ces of the nineteneth century. * 





DeatH or Masor Gitvanp, 2np Foor.—This officer—the oldest of the 
staff of the Queen’s Royals—died late last week at his residence, For- 
tescue-terrace, Dublin. He entered the service in 1812; in 1839, he re- 
ceived the rank of Brevet Major, and, in 1843, that of Regimental Ma- 





jor. He was with the regiment many years during its stay in Ludia, in- 














cluding the operations in Affghanistan, and at Ghuznee and Kelat. The 
2nd is now stationed at Richmond barracks.—Globe, Dec. 18. 





G. P. R. James Tro Wasuincton Invinc—GreetinG.—In his last novel the 
Englishmen thus apostrophises the American :— 


“It is long since we first met—long since we last parted—and it may 
long, long ere we meet again. Nevertheless, Heaven 8 you, wher- 
ever you are, and send you forward on your voyage, with a calm sea and 
a swelling sail! In all the many that I have known, and among the few 
that I have loved and esteemed, there is not now a living man that can 
compete with you in that delightful conversation where the heart pours 
forth its tide, and where fancy and feeling mingle together and flow on 
in one sparkling stream. ‘he dim Atlantic—whose very name sounds 
like that of eternity—may roll between us till death close the eyes of one 
or the other; but till the things of this world pass away, you shall not be 
forgotten.” —_— 

APPoOINTMENTS—The Rev. William James Kennedy, 
Longueville Jones, M. A., and Thomas William Marshall, 
Majesty's Inspector's of Schools, 


Navy. 


Promot1on.—Lieut. Thomas Hills, from the Semaphore-station at Holder-hill 

in Sussex, to the rank of Commander. 
Poxtsmoutu, Sunday, Dec. 17, 1848. 

Sir Cuarves Napier’s Squapron.—Sir Charles Napier, with his squa- 
dron, sailed this morning fur Lisbon. The wind was fair from N.E. all 
day yesterday, but accompanied with such thick weather and heavy rain, 
nearly all day, and throughout the greater part of last night, that it 
would have been impossible to sail under such circumstances with a 
sqnadron, except at great risk. The Rear-Admiral accordingly did the 
best that coald be accomplished; be unmoored the squadron yesterday 
afternoon, and sent notice to his fair passenger, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, of 
his intention to sail this moruing if the wind continued. She was ac- 
companied on board in the Myrtle steamer immediately afterwards by 
the Port Admiral, the Hon. Sur Bladen Capel, K. C. B, and the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Lord F. Fitzclarence, G.C. H. This morning the wind 
continued the same, but the weather hud cleared up. At8 a.m. the ships 
crossed topgallaut and royal yards, and at 9 a.m. loosed and set topsails, 
topgallautsails, and royals, simultanevusly, and commenced heaving up 
their anchors. In 20 minutes after, the whole of the vessels, with the 
exception of the Stromboli, were aweigh. The St. Vincent was the first 
vessel in tripping her anchor at 5 minutes past 9, and was followed in 
rapid succession by the Reynard, Prince Regent, Rifleman, Plumper, Pow- 
erful, and Orestes. The Stromboli, trom some unexplained cause, did not 
weigh till nearly a quarte: of an hour after the last of the others. The 
squadron stood to the S.E. on the port tack, till, having weathered the 
Kuab light at 10h. 40m., they bore up in succession in the order of sail- 
ing. The Earl of Essex, nephew to the Port-Admiral, Sir Bladen Capel, 
went off in the Myrtle steamer, at 9 o’clock a.m., to pay a farewell visit 
to the Hon. Mrs. Norton. The squadron was under weigh before she 
got out, but the Admiral hove to to receive his last despatches and letters, 
which the Myrtle also carried. The wind has since shifted to the 8.8.E. 
At 1 o'clock the squadron was in sight,in the 8. by E. quarter, the S¢. 
Vincent leading, with all plain sail set, followed by the Reynard, Power- 


M. A., the Rey. Harry 
Esq., to bethree of Her 


the living rock with little expenditure of time or trouble. The celebrat- | f,7, Plumper, Prince Regent, Stromboli, Rifleman, and Orestes, in the order 
ed erection of the obelisk in the Vatican loses its importance in compari: | in which we write them; wind very light. 


Tue Caramaran, &c.—Portsmouth, 18th December, 1848.—A _ very 
novel and, to all appearance, a very efficacious contrivance for the 
preservation of life from shipwreck or other casualties and disasters, 
was exhibited here this morning by Mr. Alfred Hely, the patentee of the 
invention, which is called a “catamaran.” This invention consists of 
cylinders, or bags, of a flexible waterproof material, with any article or 
snbstance of a less specific gravity than water, as hammocks, clothes, 
provisions, valuables, stores, and such like, which, being lashed to spars, 
capstau-bars, &., are or can be speedily combined into a raft, or float, 
drawing only a few inches water when launched, not liable, in conse- 
qnence of its flexible nature and open structure, to be oreeenet, cap- 
sized, or stove m; and capable of carrying one man with 30 days’ pro- 
visions per cylinder, or, in round numbers, 250!b. dead weight, at the 
rate of 64lb. per cubic foot of water displaced. This catamaran, which 
may be constracted in ten minutes by thirty hands taught the mode of 
putting it together, was about 30 feet long by eight feet wide; she car- 
ried a large lug-sail, and was steered by an oar over the etern; indepen- 
dently of which she carried two lee boards, about six feet long by three 
feet wide, thrust down between the cylinders, one forward and the other 
afi, which answered the purpose of a sliding keel, and kept her to wind- 
ward. This apparatus was launched this morning at Gosport at eight 
o’ciock a.m., and was mounted by the inventor an seeeien, 9 Sara 
and four men, and worked out to Spithead, where she was anchored at 
ten o’clock, the wind southerly, and awaited the approach of his Royal 





Highness Prince Albert, who had previously appointed that hour and 
place to inspect theinyention. At 11 o0’clock the Fairy Royal yacht, Com- 
mander Crispin, arrived avd bore up for the spot; the anchor was hove 
up, und the catamaran was pulled alongside the Fairy, which stopped to 
receive her. The Prince came forward to inspect the apparatus, and 
had the invention explained in detail by the inventor, when the Prince 
requested him to get up sail, as he would then have an opportunity of 
seeing the catamaran again on his return from Portsmouth. The yaeht 
then proceeded, and the catamaran went on to Osberne, having pre- 
viously borne up to Ryde to land the visitors who accompanied her in a 
pilot-boat to witness the experiment. At this time Rear-Admiral Pres- 
cott, C.B., in his yacht, went out and sailed round the catamaran. 

The Fairy came into this harbour, and at 11.30 a.m. the Prince went on 
board the Excellent gunnery ship, Captain H. D. Chads, C.B. His Royal 
Highness was received on board by Admiral the Hon. Sir Bladen Capel, 
K.C.B., the Commander-in-Chief, and Captain Chads, who presented the 
chief executive officers of his ship (Commander Hewlett, First Lieutenant 
Hodgkinson, and gunnery Lieutenant Wolridge,) to his Royal Highness, 
who then inspected the drawings of fortifica'ions presented by Gaptain 
A.R. Savage, R. M. A., having examined which the Prince walked round 
the ship to see the men and boys at their instructions; he witnessed 
several shots from the 10 inch revolving gun at the 800 yard target, and 
also the boys firing from Cook’s platform; he then walked round all the 
decks and heard the men repeat different parts in detail of gunnery exer- 
cise, taking a book himself to judge of their correctness; he visited the 
wardroom and guu room, and then proceeded to the lower deck to wit- 
uess the guns cleared for action and fired at targets 800 yards distant. 
The deck was cleared, ports down, and guns housed tor sea, and the first 
gun (which was the officer's gun) fired within a space of time somewhat 
less than two minutes ; two broadsides of shot followed, aud one broad - 
side of shell (metal nae) which passed through and burst round the 
target. Commander Hewlett then exercised the men at manning and 
arming the ship and the scaling ladder exercise, &c. The Prince 
remained on board nearly two hours, and witnessed everything as prac- 
ticed in one of our most important national establishments. His High- 
ness took the deepest interest in every movementexplained to him of man 
of war discipline, and himself ran up one of the scaling ladders to witness 
and experience the effect of the effort ; made a most minute examination 
of the books in the school room ; put many most pointed and pertinent 
questions touching the object under inspection, and appeared to take 
great interest in all that related to the tuition and welfare of the men and 
boys. Ifthe Lords of the Admiralty paid one tittle of the attention at 
their periodical visits to the ports the Prince Consort did this day, and 
inquired as much into the subjects cursorily passed by them, there would 
be cousiderably more benefit accrue to the service and to the Exchequer, 
than such visits will ever yield as now conducted. Befvre leaving the 
ship the Prince expressed most warmly to Captain Chads tue pleasure 
Hl oe afforded him, and begged him to give the ship’s company a 

olyday. , 3 

On axwiee at Osborne the Prince again seappeared in the Fairy, and 
lauded on the pier under Osborne, and the catamaran tacked, and inorder 
to save the tide, as the wind still continued foul, was towed to the mouth 
of this harbour by her tender, after which she proceeded to Gosport 
beach, and was taken to pieces, having been afloat about nine hours. 
She behaved at sea remarkably well during her passage out and home, 
and in every way sustained the character of seaworthiness and efficiency 
which she exhibited onher voyage from Dover to Boulogne and back in 
June last. The spars, sails, &c., for the exhibition of this admirable 
invention, were furnished by the kindness of Admiral Superintendant 
Prescott.— Times. 





O RESIDENTS inthe United States, desirous of educating their sons on the plan of 
the Public Schools of England. The Principal of the Upper Canada College, ‘ 
C. W., has vacancies for a few resident pw ‘ 

The terms [with no extras| include education inGreek, Latio, French, German, and Hebrew, 
Mathematics|Geometry, Algebra, Trigonometry, Logarithms, Conic Sections, ke.] Elements 
of Natural Philosophy, Hiory, Socmeaee, se of the Globes, Arithmetic, Mensuration, 
Book-keeping, Geometrical Drawing, Surveving, and Perspective in eddition to the ordinary 
branches of English; with composition in English and French, and in Greek and Latin prose 
and verse, andin Vocal! and Instrumental Music. 

N. B. No boyudmitted above the age of twelve years, and a certificate of character must be 





submitted from the last Tutor, jan 63m 
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ADAM AND EVE RETURNED FROM EUROPE 


FTER ELEVEN YEARS EXHIBITION through England, Ireland, and Scotland — 
Now exhibiting in the Large Room of the NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 
cof Broadway and Leonard street, New York, DUBUFE’S GRAND ORIGINAL 


PAINTINGS OF 
ADAM AND EVE [N PARADISE, 


representing “THE TEMPTAYION” and “THE EXPULSION,” (Genesis III. 4, 6,) paint- 
ed for the late Charles X. of France. Sizeofeach picture l4feetby l2feet 

These sublime works of art have been exhibited to the universal admiration of One 
Million Seven Hundred T persons ! 

“Perfectly chaste and beautiful in conception—uniting a deep poetic imagery to the 
charm and power of truth,such as cannot fuilto make a lasting impression on the mind of 
every beholder.” 

Doors open from 10 in the morning till 10 at night. ¢ 

Admittance 25 cents, on tickets 50cents. Children and Schoolshalf-price. _ 

&@ Each evening the paintings brillianuy illuminated. jan 6—tf 





HE GREAT CHINESE MUSEUM, Chinese Buildings, 539 Broadway, 
will open on New Year’s Day. This Jarge and splendid collection, consisting of up- 
wards of sixty tigures, of the full size of life, likenesses of individual Chinese, dressed in the 
costume appropriate to the situation and employment in which they are represented, and 
shows the costumes of the Chinese, from the Emperor, in his courtdress, to the Beggar so- 
liciting alms ; with Barbers, Brokers, Carpenters, Blacksmiths, Shoemakers, Doctors, Hus- 
bandmen, Soldiers, Fortune Tellers; each surrounded by the implements of his trade or pro- 
ession. An exact representation ot a Chinese Silk store, with Merchant, Purchaser, Clerk, 
,&c. Two complete Chinese Rooms, one showing Opium Smoking, and the other the 
Inner Apartments” of a gentleman's residence. A Court of Justicg the different sects of 
Priests. A “Tanka Boat” with its crew, &c. with models of Temples, Stores, Summer 
Houses, Theatres, Bridges, Junks and Boats, specimens of Manufactures of Cotton, Silk, 
Porcelain, Marble, lvory, Silver and Wood. Upwards of 400 Paintings in oil aad water co- 
lours; awong which are portraits of the High Imperial Commissioner Keying, and his assist- 
Wang ; of the Houg merchants, Howqua, Samqea, and Linchong, and the at ship 
Comprador, Boston Jack. A view of Canton, seven feet by three, and oi Honan, of the same 
size; representations of the growth and manufacture of Tea, Silk, Cotton, and Porcelain. 
Also of scenery throughout the Empire, processions, furniture, flowers, boats, fish, shells, &c. 
From the upper part of the hall is led a great ber of Lanterns of the most curious 
shape and description. Admittance 25 cents—children under twelve years of age, half-price. 
For sale at the Ticket Office is a guide or descriptive catalogue of the Museum, with remarks 
upon the Customs, History, Trade, &c. of China. jan 6—tf 


MR. HENRY C. WATSON, 


ROFESSOR OF MUSIC AND TEACHER OF SINGING AND PIANOFORTE 
Terms to be known at the Store of Messrs. Stoddart & Dunham, or at the resideuce of 
Mr. Watson, 85 Amity street. 423 











MAGNIFICENT DIORAMA OF THE BOMBARDMENT 
OF VERA CRUZ. 

T Broadway, late Banvard’ Panorama Hall. Scenes in the Gulf—Arrivalo’ 
A ay ten Reamere’ ‘kc.—Burning of the M. brig “ Creole” under the walls of the Cas- 
tle, by Lieutenant Parker--Ghipwreck of the “ Somers.”—Landing the Troops —Loading 
anil f real guns and howitzers by mechanical figures.—Terrible bombardment of the 
City by day an ht.—Brilliant effect of the firing and bursting of shells by night. Surren- 
der of the City and presentation of Colours.—The largest Ships and Steamers ever seen 
fm any Di ic exhibiti verything is moving as if gifted with life. 

A pupil of Thalberg’s presides at the Piano Forte.—An overvire every evening. Admis- 
sion 25 cents.—Children Half -price. A limited number of family and season tickets.—Doors 
open at 7, curtain rises at 8.—An exhibition at 3 un Wednesday and ee 

ic ° 





BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 
[)BAFTS on the shove Institution at sight to 60 days—and in sums to suit—for sale by 
RICHARD BELL, 
WILLIAM MACLACHLAN, Agents. 
EB. RANS' 


H. 
7 Post's Buildings, Hanover Street. 
Also on the Provincial Bank of Ireland, National Bank of Scotland, and their Branches. 
4nd the Branches of the Bank of British North America in the Canadas, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. June Suf 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


ANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 91 John Street, corner of Gold, New York, 

HENRY OWEN, scle Agent forthe United States and Canada, has a large and complete 
assortment of these well-known Pens constantly on hand, together with Porcupine Helders 
Silver and German Silver Mounts, and Rosewood. Cheap Pens in boxes, &c., for sale to the 
Trade. 

Cavution.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has been the 
cause of so many spurious imitations ef the genuine article being offered to the public 
hat Mr. Gillott has determined to avail himself of that protection the laws of the country 
extend to him. 

In pursuance cf which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of the 
State of New York, an injunction against one party thus violating his rights, perpetually re- 
straining him (the defendant) from making or offering for sale, any Pens with the name or 
trade marks of Mr. Gillott. 

The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufacturers and venders ais warned that proceedings in Chancery will at once, un dis 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillott’s name or trade 
marks. nov & 








IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


YICORBEAD's GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.—It is now universally admit 
LYE ted 7 learned and sojentific, that the mysterious power called Galvanism or Mag- 

is in fact’the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFé, and that disease in many of its most 
painful forms ggg owing to the absence of this Galvanic or Magnetic power in its 
healthy proportions. If then we can readily supply this wondrous power, when it ia thus 
deficient, we can successfully combat Disease; and this has been fully and perfectly at- 
ained by the present beautiful and scientific instrument. 

RHEA ’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an important im'3 ovemen: 
over all other forms of manufacture, has been adopted by the Medical Profession gene- 
rally, as being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machineinuse. It is ex- 
ceedlngly simple in construction; and, therefore, not liable to get out of order, as is the case 

other instruments. [t admits of the most perfec’. control, and can be GRADUATED to 
any power, adapted to the most tender infant, or sufficient for the strongest adult, at the plea- 
sure of the operator. The magnetic influence is imparted in a continuous manner and with 
ao unpleasant sensation to the most delicate persca. It requires no assistance in its use, and 
sine respect a harmless. 

MOORHEAD’S MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with posiTIVE AND PERMANENT suc 
cess in all cases of Rheumatism, acute or chronic, seated either in the head, joints or limbs. 
Gout, Tic Douloureux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, Epilepsy, Dys 
pom he Palpitation of the Heart, Spinal and Hip Complaints, Stiffuess of the Joints, ‘tambo 
go, Neural, Nervous Tremors, General Debility, Déticiency of Nervous and Physical En- 
ergy, and all Nervous Diseases. As a preventive for Apoplexy, the Machine is confident! 
recommended, and in the most confirmed cases of Scrofula, Dropsy, Erysipelas, Deal 
aess Curvature oi the Spine, and all similar complaints, its effects are fully successful- 

Eacn Machine is ae ogy, | arranged with the Battery and all necessary appliances putup 
in neat black walautLoxes. Accompanying each is a new Manuel,containing fulland simple 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF LEONARD STREET 


ERMS ofMembership $25, with an annual peyment of $6. This annual payment may be 
commuted for $75. 
Temporary subscribers $10 per annum. 
New Works of interest, American, English, and Foreign, ere added to the Library as they 


Rie Reading-Roomis supplied with avariety of American and Foreign newspapers, and 
all the more important periodical publicasions of the United States and Great Britain. 

Strangers are admitted on the introduction of amember, 

The Library is openfrom8 o'clock, A. M. till sundown. The Reading-Room is open from 
8 o'clock A. M., till 10 P. M. Y . 

Lists of the most important works added to the Library will be published from time to time 


1 m this paper. 
By odor o {tbe Library Committee, PHILIP J. ogee. 





A. ARNOLD & CO. 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE, 
No. 50 CANAL ST. 
A® are now offering at exceedingly iuw prices,a choice and extensive stock of Fashion- 
able goods, selected in Europe by a partuer of the house, comprising— 
SILKS,—RICH CASHMERES, 
EMBROIDERED ROBES,—MERINOES AND THIBETS, 
MADONNAS,—FRENCH PRINTS,—VISITES. 
Together with a great variety of Fancy and Staple articles 


N B.—Their newest style of Paris Cloaks are now ready for inspection. Sept 3—1 





GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO.’S 


EXHIBITION OF EUROPEAN PAINTINGS, 
289 Broadway. 


Open from 9 A. M. until 10 P. M. Admittance 25 cents. Season tickets 50 cents. 
Sept 30—Sm 





THE ONLY REMEDY FOR EPILEPTIC FITS. 


ART’S VEGETABLE EXTRACT is the only remedy that can be relied on for the per 
manent cure of Spasmodic Contractions, Irritation of the Nerves, Nervous or Sick Head 
ache, Nervous Tremors, Neuralgic Affections, General Debility, Deficiency of Nervous and 
Physical Energy, and all the Nervous Disorders, including the most dreadful of all diseases 
that ever infect the human race, Epileptic Fits, or Falling Sickness, Hysterical Fits, Convul- 
sions, Spasms, &c. DR. HART would impress it upon the minds of the afflicted, that the 
Vegetable extract is the pene J compeny ever discovered that can be relied on for the perma- 
nent ccre of tits most dreadful of all diseases. As its tendency is to insanity, madness and 
death, the most Shilful Physicians of Europe, as well as those of our own country, have pro. 
nounced Epilepsy incurable, And it has been so considered by many, until this most im- 
rtant of all discoveries was mode by Dr. S. Hart, nearly sixteen years since, during which 
Time it has been performing some of the most Remarkable Cures upon record, and has ac- 
a reputation which time alone can efface. Physicians of undoubted skill and expe- 
ben Ministers of various denominations, as well as hundreds of our eminent citizens, all 
unite in recommending the use of this truly valuable medicine to their patients in charge, and 
friends, who are afflicted, as the only remedy. 

We quote the language used by those who have been cured by this valuable medicine. One 
says, “I have suffered beyond av powse of Lagi pee but now I rejoice in being fully re- 
stored to health and happiness.” “ Another says, “I thank God that I feell ama well man. I 
also feel itmy duty to proclaim it to the ends of the earth, that those similarly afflicted may 
find relief.” ‘Another, (who is an eminent lawyer, and well known in this city,) says, “my son 
has been afflicted for years with Epilepsy, butisnow enjoying good health fromthe Vegetable 
Extract. Its fame,” says he, “should and ought to be sounded to the ends of the earth.” An- 
other says, “language is entirely inadequate to express my gratitude to Dr. Hart, for having 
been the means. under the poy Ot od, of restoring me to the enjoyment of good health, 
after having been afflicted with Ep epsy in its worst forms; and my morning and evening ob- 
lation of nerien and thanksgiving shall continue to ascend to that God who has afflicted butto 
make me whole. 

Mrs. J. ce | 115 Orchard street, New York, states that she has been subject to Fits for 
many years, anc has been restored to perfect health (after every other means had failed) by 
the use ofthe Vegetable Extract. 

Dr. Charles A. Brown, of Dover, Russell co., Alabama, who is one of the best Physicians in 
the 's that he has been much benefited by the use of the Vegetable Extract, and that 
he unhesitatingly prescribes it in every case of Bpllopey which comes under his knowledge. 

Curtis G. Mayberry, Esq., formerly Postmaster at Lime Mills, Crawford co., Pa., now living 
in Erie cc., Pa., states that for many yea.’s past he has been sorely afflicted with Fits, and he 
is now happy to state that a persevering use oi Dr. Hart's Vegetable Extract has restored him 
to sound health, being entirely freed from that worst ofall diseases. 

Mr. Stephen E. Pratt, corner of Sixth Avenue and Twenty-sixth street, New York, states 
that Mr. Charles H. Boughton, a member of his family, has been so severely afflicted with 
Epileptic Fits for many yerrs, that he was obliged to relinquish his business. Having used 
Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract (says Mr. Pratt) he was soon restored to perfect health, and left 
this city for the State of Ohio to resume his business. ’ 

Rev. Mr. Smith, Rector of St. Peter’s Church, Spotswood, New Jersey. who lias been afflicted 
with Epileptic Fits for more than 40 years, states that he has used Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract, 
and his health has been so muchimproved that he hopes, by Divine blessing, to have no more 


Eriveptic Fits, for twenty-seven years and six months, cured by the use of this truly won 
derful medicine. 

Read the following remarkable case of theson of Wm. Secore, Esq., of Philadelphia, afflicted 
with Epileptic Fits twenty-seven years and six mouths. Afler travelling through England, 
Scotland el, and France, consulting the most eminent physicians, and expending for 
medicine, medical treatment and advice three thousand do}lars, returned with his son to this 
country in November last, without receiving any benefit whatever, and was cured by using 
Hart’s Vegetable E.ctract. 

Ihave spent over three thousand dollars for medicine and medical attendance. I was ad- 
vised to take » tourto Europe with him, which I did. [ first visited England, ! consulted the 
most eminent physicians there in respectto his cas+; they examined him and prescribed ac- 
cordingly. 1 remained there three months without perceiving any change for the better, which 
cost me about two hundred and fifty dollars, pockete’1 by the physicians, andthe mostthat I 
received was their opinion that my son’s case was hopeless,an penne incurable, 1 accord- 
ingly lef England, travelled through Scotland, Germany, and France, and returned home in 

month of November last, withmy son as furfrom being cured as whenlleft. Isaw your 
advertisementin one ofthe New York papers, and concluded to try Hart’s Vegetable Extract, 
Bee your statements and certificates of so many cures, some of twenty and thirty years 
standing, and I canassuure you! am not sorry I did so, as by the use of Hart’s Vegetable Ex- 
tractalone he Was restored to perfect His reason, which was so far gone as to unfit him 
for business, is entirely restored, with the prospect now before him of life, health and useful- 
ness. Heis now 28 years of age, and 27 years and 6 months of this time has been afflicted with 
this most dreadful of diseases, but thank God is now enjoying get health. 

Now, sir, faith without works I don’t believein. To say | shall be ever grateful to you is one 
thing, and as I here enclose you one hundred dollars, T have no doubt but you will think this 
anoilier and quiteadifferentthing The debt of gratitude I still owe you, but please accept 

amountasintereston thedebtinadvance. Yours, very respons) 
[ Signed) WILLIAM SECORE. 

Tue Time ts Nor FAR Distant When thousands whoare now eter | under the hand 
of this dreadful disease, and fearing that every attack may prove fatal, will find permanen 

and be restored to new life, by using this celebrated medicine. 
one thousand Corrente tere been received in testimony ofthe beneficial results pro- 
duced y the use of Dr. Hart's Vegetable Extract. 

w opaetty 8. HART, M.D. 

€,one package. , 
ofour packages, 
Do eight packages............ 

(@ Iris carefully packed up in boxes for transportation, 

tates, Texas, Mexico, and West Indies. 

This valuable Medicine can be obtained at the Wholesale and Retail Fancy, Variety, Trim- 
qmiug, Comb, Tea, and Family Medicine Store of 


THOMAS AND MILES, 
169 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO, GENERAL AGENTS 
e the United States, Canadas, Mexico, and West Indies—to whom all communications must 









New York. 





addressed, post J 
A, B.& D. 100 Fulton-street, comer of William, nts for New York. 
Doctor D. J aynce, a 8 South Third-street, 0 for Philadelphia. 
A. Tomkins and Seth W. Fowle, do for Boston. 
J. Wright & Co., 151 Chartres-street, do for New Orleans. 


Gad Chapin, corner of Eighth and Marshall-streets, do for Louisville. 
Henry B y & Co., corner of Third and Chesinut-sts do _ for St. Louis. 
andforsalebymost of the principal Druggiststhroughout the United States, Oct, 7 








ec for its use and opementien in the various ases in which itis recommended.— 
Any person of ordinary intelligence can successfully use this machine, aseverything regard- 
ing it is perfectly simple and intelligible. 
pupecuans, Army Surgeons, and indeed every family should possess one of these 
beau! instruments; they will be found of vast benefitin namerous ases in which or- 
dinary medical treatment ia of slight avail. 3 
Price of the Machines, complete, $12 and $15, according to size anu ower. They can be 
readily and safely sent to ow part of the United States, Canada, British i'rovinces and West 
ndies, and each instrument is warranted. 
The GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES are manufactured and sold wholesale and 
by D. C. MOORHEAD, 182 Broadway, New York. 
N. B. Orders addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will be promptly and care 
ally fulfilled jan 1 





LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
35 Cernhill, London; and 21 New Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£600,000 or $3,000,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
George Green, Esq. 
Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
John Cox, Bsq. Denzil |. Thompson, Esq. 
Rev. Wm. Faliofield, M. A. | George H. Weatherhead, M. D, 
Meneging Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Actuary, John Goddard, Esq. 
Physician, Septimus Wray, M. D. 
Bankers, ssrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 


“ Advantages offered to Insurers.” 

The security of a large realized and invested Capital. 

Very low rates of premium on young lives, 

Large Bonuses on policies effected on the participation scale. 

On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the first 
seven years, at5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy, then to be paid, o: 
remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 

Loans upon policies for the whole of life (after the payment of 3 premiums) to the amount of 
one-third of the premiums psid, 

The acceptance of Navei, Military and special risks of all kinds on payment of a commen- 
smrate premium. 

Age admitted on the policy when issued (if desired) on proof of date of birth. 

Nocharge for stamp duty, or for medical examination. 

Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 

Noextra charge for sea risk to Europe. 


New York Medical Examiners: 


JOHN C. CHEESMAN, Edy M. D., 473 Breadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Eagq., M. D., 762 Broadway. 

Standing Counsel..... eceaposes ceeeceeeeceeceseeeesHon. Willis Hall 

BOWCHOP..cccccccscccccccice secereecesevecsceccsecessAlbert Gallatin, Jun. 


Prospectuses, and all information relating to Insurance, may be obtained of 
FRED K SALMONSON, 21 New street. 
Aug % Agent for the United States 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Ne. 8 Waterleo Place, Pali Mall, London. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000—8$5,000,000. 


4 bey Company, established by Act of Parliament, in 1834, affords the most perfect securi- 
ty in a large paid up Capital, and in the great success which has attended it since its 
Seu ent—its annual income being upwards of £95,000, or in American currency 

In 1842, the Company added a Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, to ali 
Gas of the Participating Class, from the time they were effected, as shown in the follow- 


’ $5000 6 years—added $600. 


Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. 
John Cattley, Esq. 

















tun 4 years—added 4 
2 years—added $200. 
For the whole Life. 
For seven years, 
Age. For one year. | atan annual pre- | Yearly without Yearly with 
mium of profits. profits. 
3 1 02 1e9 1 82 200 
24 1 04 1ul 1 87 210 
25 107 | 115 1 92 215 
26 110 117 H 197 220 





The premiums are on the most moderate scale, and only one half need be paid for the firat 
five years, where the insirance is for Life, and Policies $2,500. 
Every information will be afforded and prospectuses may be obtained on oppiication to 
W. C. MAITLAND, 


jan’ tf Agent for New York and the United States, 
THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 2]sT AUGUST, 1847. 
CAPITAL. £50,000, 


President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadieir 
Physicians, G.O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 


HIS COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE UProNn LIvEs, and transact any business 
dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase Annnities 
or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages offered by other Compenien, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, fromtheinvestment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
pope payment, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 

iate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local position of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such Assurers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitatestheacceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 4 





BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS, 


HE BRITISH 
ty i AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS bevwoen 


and receive Mails > OL ees New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax 


Ceptains 






A -.-C. H. E. Judkins | Europa...............00.... E. 
Niagars sees oes A. Ryrio Ametien...022 ae Hore oe 
Sees” eoeseeN, Shannon | HibOruin.......ccccecccesecaced. Stone 


sreeeeeW, J. C. Lang | Caledonia............. 


Acadia, W. Douglas. seeesesed. Leite 














‘ Those vecsole carry 6 clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red oy 
Captains. From 

Europa... .ssseseseeenss+esE.G. Lou,,,,, « nesday 

America eevee Cocccecoceoce J. Leitch..., ih ea “ Boston He 5 Jen. tan _ 

Conade, puntsees seeereeeeeeeG. H. E. Juduing,...... “ New York, Wednesday. Feb. 7th. 

Bee venent= sotersteosonde BOTs hdc 060s ee Boston, Wednesday, Feb. 2ist 

aaeees. - eeeccosancen enh G. Lott.... “« New York, Wednesday, March 7th, 

Semeeeeceesseces sereeeeeed. Leitch,. “ Boston, Wednesday, March 2iat. 

BRE oor escccceseces +++-C. H. E. Judkins...... “ New York, Wednesday, April 4th. 
ag ° ttrecererees A Ryrie...csssvees  & Boston, Wednesday, April ith. 

Passage iv first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool......+++... 


© in second do do do 


Freight will be char, on specie beyond sossihanediiine 
experienced a ok on SNoard. ouar on eaneant Sep pereeanl expeneen. 


Ali Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Pos: 
a soem or passage, apply to eh @ Overce. 
c 





E. CUNARD, Jr. 
38 Broadway 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKET 
Mai tec an Part  eat a oba 
Bt , 10 ° > ’ 
America, Mexico, and California, as Slower Pe Ce eon 
Sr “e eeerga 
The becond..........-."....., Toth Pebrunt 
The 














toeecess -- 15th February, 

G..cccecerevces“sccccorescccceseeessift March, 

end evenher one ofthe above-named Steam-packets will leave Panama on the first of each 
/ experienced surgeon will accompany each ship. 

wit in the r-cabins are furnished bedding and everything needed, except wines 


ae in the forward cabins are only furnished rations, the same as are furnished to 


Pesconanes can only take personal baggage free, to the extent of 1200 tbs. weight, not ex- 
re 


ceeding half a ton measurement for each. ight on excess and all othe 

and 1 per cent. on specie. Packages should not exceed 150 ths. weight for ae ae ow ga 

Passage from Panama to Realejo, 7 miles, in state rooms, $ 64 

+4 ° ire 1500 do, do do 125 

> 

ay - - hy } 2000 do, do do 175 

Do do San Diego, 3000 = do, do do 225 

Do do San Franewco, 3500 = do, do do 250 


Passage in the lower cabin at a deduction of one-fifth from the above rates. 
Passage in the forward cabin from Panama to either of the above-named 


‘ 2 rts, $106 
Ni ; . / 
Fal a secured until paid for. Apply at the office of the Company, Kew York, 54 





BRITISH ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
ial TO THE WEST INDIES. 
ESE vessels leave this regularly on the 12th of each month for BER) 
CAT ae VERA CRUZ, nearly all the ports on the. Spanioh Mone’ mae 


West India . 
The Directors have recently reduced the rates of passage to Bermuda t $40— Thomas 
to $75—and to all the Windward Islands and the Spanis Main in alike pnt ring 
The freight on specie and goods is the same as has been heretofore charged. 
For further particulars, apply to MAITLAND, PHELPS & CO. 14 Stone street. 
nov 4—2 ms 


_. NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
feet of pod sontenl Sinan. ot Lb pag d between New York and Liverpool have 
or their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, 1th, 16th,2 
month; the ships to succeed each other in'the followin, Y ecdor, viz— enerervecmdamed 
Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 





New Wor'd........ Knight,........July 6... Nov 6... 9 

John R. Skiddy.....  mganaaigsey sent” satan i| pend “edgering ‘eased 
OUR... sceccececee VOMtOMs sevccscecee 16..0eercelGsceese..16| Sept 1....Jan 1... Baar 

Hottinguer,.........Bursley..... Peerrery  Crererrts J errre res 2 | mt See eed | 


Roecius..........++. Moore.......e- 


coveeceeRd| cooeelbsesecccceldeccccccell 


Isaae Wright........Marshall....... Aug 1....Dec 1,...Apr 1 





















REDON. 60'00:00055 EOWA cc ccscvceMeiccsoes Boccevsee Ol cocosMecee pee weeveee 
West Polnt...+.s.+4+Allen..-+-++- ceceneibeconcesohll «soos Bronsahgnstlie onpen. 
orkshire........... Bailey..+.. LeencossBgocese Ol OGL Bova WOR 1p coltina 
Liverpool. jeeeie, ~~ Sat Seccbermdccoveses S21} wccce GC. ceccee : er} 
SiddONS...0+0.40000+ CODD. .00000re000eDBvecreeeeDseceeees¥B] seco Mlecsccececlccceccccdl 
Columbia ........... Cropper,.....Sept. 1....Jam 1... May 1] ..0. l6....sc00cM6s000,,,.18 
Patrick Henry... ..0.DGIMRO.>sccccccsece Coosceses Bl. cccccesedl 21 
Waterloo... . Behecd 





New York...... 
Queen of the W. 
Sheridan...... 





ove MMERvcccccsccccece Looe 
.+. Bryer... - 16 

+» Hallett.. 
-Cornish. 


, eT eee | 
+++-Mar 1....July] 











Montezuma, ee et” H 
Henry Clay... ae eeageet 
Richard Alsop eee 





Cambridge... 
Censtitution 
Garrick..... 
Oxford.... 

These ashi 


. Hunt... +. 26 y -li.. 
---Goodmanson..Nov 1, July 1] 020+ 16.06 
are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of ¢ 
















seolGrcccegceht 
; aracter and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores ofthe best kind. Pune. 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to jpverpect. seeeeeececeveces B00 
“ “ to New York.........05: cece voted 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Came 
ridge and New York GOODHUE & CO, or C. H. MARSHALL, N. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Richard Alsop and John RK. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay and New World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,N. ¥. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS, N. Y., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the Weat, Liverpool, Hottinguer and Constitution, 
WOODHULL & MINTURN, N. Y. 
jul 81 FIELDER, BROTHERS & GO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 

caus line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue- 
ceed each ether in the order in which they are named, sailing pw from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London en the iSth and 28th, r= | Portamouta 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


Ships. Masters. Days of Soins from New 
Yor 











Days of Sailing from 
. Londen” 


Westminster, 8. C, Warner May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8 | June 28, Oct. 23, Feb. 28 

Northumberland, R. H. Griswold “2, 24, “ 24) July 13, Nev. 13, Mar. 13 

qmaner, ak poe June 8, Oct. 2 a fs 2, ae 2, “§ B 
ictoria, . Hove i” . ug. 

Hendrik Hudson,I. Pratt of July 8, Nov. 8, Mar. 8 o> ” iy onl 

Marg. Evans E. G ad bs 


. Tinker “ 24] Sept.13, Jan. 13; May 1 

Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick | Aug.8, Dec. 8° Aprilg| 2, oe Fs 
Devonshire, new, E. E. Morgan “aU “ 24, “ 24] Oct. 18, Feb. 13, Juneis 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced naviga- 
tors. Great care wiil be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrip. 


tion. 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, ontward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for let- 


ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Leading are on 
Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 79 South atreet, N. Y. 
mar4 and to BARING , BROTHERS & CO., London. 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


SECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre onthe 16th, and New York 08 
the let of each month, as follows:— 


ST. DENIS Tim Jones Tih Reb 
. , Ist January..-eeeseeees ebruary, 
Howe, master. st May..-++++- evccccecs ; 16th June, 
ist September.......... (16th October, 
8ST. NICHOLAS, Ist February........... (16th March, 
Everleigh, master. ; Ist JUNE. .ce.seceseesees ¢ 16th July, 
ist October.......+... .¢ 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, ist March.....+..+0s00. ¢ 16th Ap 
Conn master. P Hat Jays cccecocen « 6th Augtat. 
ist November.,........ ( 16th December, 
ONEIDA, lat April...e..seeseeeeee (25th May, 
Funck, master. Ist Angust...........+. ¢ 16th September, 
1st December.......-. . €16th January. 


The ships are al! of the first c'as8, commanded by men of experience in the trade. Te 
price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. 

Goods sent to the subscrivers Will beforwarded free from any expences but those actuall 
incurred BOYD & HINCKEN Agents 

mar 13 ga Wall Street. 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


Ts preparation strongly recommends itself to the favour of the public from its positive 








medicinal virtues and from its great success in the cure of Bilious affections and Febrile 
, to which the variable climate of our country is so subject. Prescribed in such 





Assurances can be effected wit or wiTHour participation in the profits of the Company ; 
the premiums may be psid in half yearly or quarterly instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
TEM having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given for one half of the first seven 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 


Age. With | Without | Half Credit. | Age. With Without | HalfCredit. 
Profits Profits, | secccsseeoee Profits. Profits. eeegcecosecs 
15 i131 16 5 oveves cocce 40 3 62 214 8 2176 
2 1174 1D ID] oc cccccccces 45 8171 $40 374 
2 229 1147 1176 50 4131 381711 414 
30 2938 2 02 55 5178 419 ll 5 34 
35 1167 264 2 92 60 7 10 10 6 911 6132 





The above rates, Fer Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office at present offering to assure in 
Canada, while the assured with participation share in th fourths of the whole profit of 
that Branch of the Company’sbusiness. 

Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any farther information, can be 

btained 8 'y, or any of the local agents. 

Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 

Brantford. ......cccesssscscrecece William Muirhead.........cccceceocsecseccccconseeseeees 
vos FAMES CAMETON....scceceeescecerreessereceetenenerecnaee 
: Wt ME. Boucher.......-ccccesseccccccccccccsscecccccccs 
oe seeceercccetscsesececesessee Dr. James Hamilton. 
London,...ce-seeeess +ees-« George Scott........... Dr. Alexander Anderson..,..... 
Montreal....ce.secessseeeeeeseeee Frederick A, Wilson.... Dr. S.C. Sewell... .sesseeeesese 
PATS... ccecccercccceceeceecerees DAVIG BUCHAN. ....0.eceee cevenerceeetseesereecesseeeesons 
Port Sarnta......cccescccessesees Malcolm Cameron. ..csccecerccecceccecveneescesseseeceees 
«eee Welchand Davies.... 
















St. Catherines......scceeceeeseces Lachlan Bell...cseccseccesersoccnceescccecsccccnecescenes 
srnne Bradburne.... Dr. George Herrick.........+++ 
Miam Lapenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford......... 
By order of the Boord, 
THO! M SIMONS, Secretary, 


TOrOMtO....cecserccecseeesesesses Edmund 
codat 





vases it has been found universally to afford reef, and has gaived much reputation among 
nedical men, who most generally sanction its use among their patieuts. In a torpid state ef 
the Liver, its use pefsevered in for a few days, has been found to aid in re the func- 
ions of that important organ. In Gout and icumetiont it has given great tion, as 
aaving in a short period allayed all the inflammatory symptoms—it has in numerous cases 
succeeded in effectually curing those afflicted. Of ita successin cases of Gravel, Indigestion, 
eortarn, Costiveness and Headache, it has invariably proved ineveryinstance a medicine 


of great utility. 
red and sold, wh JAMES TARRANT, Druggis 
— Mat aerate INO. 68 Greenwich street, corner of Wakes 


Also at 119 Broadway. 10 Astor H . 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broadway. 
oo) William strect—Rasee tk Brother No. $1 East-Baltimore et. Baltimore. Fred, Brown, 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. C. M. Carey. Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 
& Co., 40 Canal st. New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout , ~ + 
tates une 


BUROPEAN AGENCY, 
F° THE RECOVERY ofDormantand Improperiy Withheld REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATE. The settlement and arbitration of commercial, trading, and other debts. 
Securing Patents for Inventions in Great Britain, Treland, and the Colonies and Dep d 
cies thereunto belonging, and Negotiating for the j’urchase or Sale of the same. 

Reference may be had on application, free of charge, (provided the motive is not of mere 
curiosity) to a Tist comprising upwards of 15,000 names in which unreciaimed property is 
standing; also, an index to over en Sees Se api, ered fer the past 50 
yearsin various British newspapers, ressed to Heirs at Law an exto n. 

icati by letter are requested to be post-paid. THAM FABIAN 
ss reread ’ ae Bg roadway, — York 
ferences are permitted to Hon. Charles P. Daly, Judge, Court of Common Pleas, N. 
en Stuart & Co. Chas. Cartlidge & Co w. & J.T. Tapscott. G. R. A, Ricketts, era 
ly 











Edward Schroder, Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio. A. Patchin, Esq. President Patchin B 
Baffalo. nov4 


W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE NO 3 BARCLAY STREET. 
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